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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


1919 


HIS is no issue for long editorials, with the 
e watch-service hang-over in evidence and, 

the spirit of resolution strong upon every- 
Here’s to 1919, and over the top for 
permanent peace, a league of nations, de- 
mocracy, amnesty for all political prisoners 
confined for opinion’s sake, prosperity broadened 
down from privilege to production, bureaucracy 
banished, no compulsory military service. And the 
best of luck to everybody in a world wherein every- 
body shall have a better chance. 


one, 


a 
The Elan Vital of Peace 


From the cablegrams I should say that the League 
of Nations idea is safe. The principle will be estab- 
lished by the conference at Versailles and where 
there’s a will to principle there’s a way to its applica- 
tion to details of international adjustments. The 
principle won’t preclude Germany’s paying for the 
damage she has done. Freedom of the seas is easy 
in peace, under a pact of all nations, instead of a 
few. The diplomats will harken to President Wil- 
son’s “exalted thoughts” because he speaks them for 
all the people. There must be a people’s peace or 
revolution ; that’s flat. And the people will not stand 
for spoils on the basis of occupations of territory 
of foe or friend under the armistice. All the objec- 
tions to the practicability of the Wilson peace pro- 
gramme are worthless because those: who urge them 
say in effect that the good is not worth striving for 
because attainment is unlikely. The world’s reach 
should exceed its grasp. That is the elan vital of 
moral progress. ' 


Standing by Russia 


No military intervention by the allies against 
Russia. That seems to have been settled since the 
President reached Europe. It is well. The Bol- 
shevists have maintained their government for 
nearly fifteen months. It is as much and as good 
a government as any of the so-called governments 
in revolt against it. It is a government de jure 
and de facto, self-determined over a vast area. At 
its worst it is a government more in accord with our 
ideas than the czarist reactionary government which 
the League for National Defense is asking clergymen 
to support in this country. Russia needs food, cloth- 
ing, railroads, machinery. They should be sent at 
once. And the Russian government of the Bolshe- 
vists must not be represented at the peace confer- 
ence by men from regimes and factions which the 
Bolshevists have superseded. There is no other 
way in which we can carry out our pledge to stand 
by Russia. For Russia held back the Teuton from 
France and the Bolshevists hugely aided Foch and 
Haig and Pershing and Diaz in bringing about the: 
Teuton krach, They were our allies, and they still 
are, even though Mr. Wilson outlawed them. 


oo 
Out of Germany 
In Germany the government or governments 
change from day to day, or a government reported 
“out” in the morning cables is reported as still “in” 


in the afternoon papers. The news is heavily cen- 
sored, if not here, then in England. That is patent 
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to experienced newspapermen. I print today an 
article entitled “Liebknecht and Lenin” by Harold 
L. Varney, a Bolshevist enthusiast. It shows how 
Lenin helped to overthrow Germany. It explains 
the supremacy of the Liebknecht party in Germany. 
That supremacy seems to be established by the latest 
undenied news from Berlin. Mr. Varney’s view of 
the situation is valuable if only as an offset to the 
judgments passed upon the Spartacus group and the 
Bolshevists by those correspondents who write from 
Germany under allied permits. As for the hideous- 
ness of Bolshevist principles, they are of course ex- 
treme, but the New York Nation last week printed 
five or six pages of decrees of the Soviet and they 
are not wholly insane or immoral, It is doubtful if 
such a programme can be put through in disciplined 
Germany, and yet its “tyranny” is not worse, only 
different from that of the autocracy that has been 
overthrown. Most of it could easily be absorbed in 
the German system of super-regulation, Certain 
it is, however, that the German socialists who were 
seduced by nationalist militarism are not in power 
in Berlin or elsewhere. And it is not the socialists 
but men like Dr. Solf and other ex-bureaucrats 
who are putting on a poor mouth to save Germany 
from the penalty for starting the war. 


oe 
Burlesonian Service 


POSTMASTER GENERAL BuRLESON says that the 
mails to our people of and with the army in France. 
have been promptly delivered, within an average time 
of thirty days. I know a Red Cross nurse who re-_ 
ceived her 1917 Christmas box only a week or so = 
before the signing of the armistice. a 

Om ane} 


No Soldier Hospital Here 


Tuose Senators are right who criticise severely 
our government’s failure to provide for the care of 
our army’s wounded upon their return. There are 
not enough hospitals. Regulations say that the 
wounded shall be sent to the hospitals nearest their 
homes. A soldier from St. Louis, who has come 
back wounded, has been sent to a hospital in Des 
Moines, Iowa. What an abominable absurdity that 
there should be no hospitals for the wounded in a 
city which has sent as many soldiers to the army as 
St. Louis. St. Louis should have had the hospitals 
in the first place, and in the second place the gov- 
ernment should have taken over one or more of 
them for the contingency. I seem to have heard 
that the government was to take our City Sani- 
torium for this purpose, though that would have 
scattered a large number of patients to institutions 
not equipped to care for them, but the action appears 
to have been delayed. St. Louis is the metropolis 
of a region that gave many soldiers to the cause. 
That it has no hospital for the injured among those 
soldiers is unfortunate. Also it looks like stupidity 
here and at Washington. 

“ % j 
Gompers Vetoes a Labor Party 


Tue American Federation of Labor and Presi- 
dent Gompers have decided against the movement 
to inaugurate a Labor party in this country. The 
Federation wants to play with both the old parties. 
It wants the union man to be free in his political 7 
affiliations but a union man always. The Federation 
is opposed to the class war. It is afraid that if 
the unions get into politics the socialists will get 
into and capture the unions. It feels that the two ~~ 
great rival parties will both try to secure the sup- 





port of labor by enacting legislation in its interest. 
Mr. Gompers and his friends refuse to take up the 
line of the Labor party in Great Britain, keeping 
union men here in both parties, as they may choose, 
_ and not between them. They want to keep out the 
intellectuals, too. American labor has been doing 
very well under the regime of Wilson, and the Fed- 
efation is disposed to let well enough alone, politi- 
cally, but after Wilson and the war—what? The 
‘strike! Is that better than participation as a party 
fi politics? We may doubt it. However, there is a 
powerful element ‘of labor in favor of a party of its 
own. It has gone in for direct political action in 
California, Ohio, Massachusetts, Minnesota and New 
York. The Federation has interposed no objection 
to this. Maybe the Federation, like Mr. Asquith, 
only’ wants: to “wait and see” the result of these 
adventures in the new policy. 
a & 
— 
The British Elections 
Great Britain's recent election was khaki clean 
through, It means little more than that. The people 
voted for coalition candidates solely to maintain a 
solid national front, pending the peace delibera- 
tions, The masses had no time for any party or 
candidates in opposition because opposition seemed 
likely to be synonymous with various things antag- 
onistic to national solidarity—pacifism, a “soft” 
peace, Bolshevism, etc. Labor did not accomplish 
much outside of splitting the vote that would have 
gone to the straight Asquithian Liberals. Besides, 
Lloyd George had good labor planks in his plat- 
form. The election was just a vindication of the 
men who managed the war. Beyond that it does 
not go. In the coalition, the Tory elements pre- 
dominate. It is unlikely that such a predominance 
will yield’ much in legislation that will gratify a 
people who are shouting for Mr. Wilson’s fourteen 
points.. It is doubtful if Milner, Curzon, Bonar 
Law and others of that ilk will do anything that 
will conform to the new democratic spirit. They 
will simply carry on until conditions are more set- 
tled than they are now. When real issues that 
divide men come up, the coalition will go to pieces. 
It cannot but do this on social problems. Lloyd 
George will not be able to hold the interests and the 
interests will not be able to control Lloyd George 
and the coalition majority will not stick because 
there is nothing upon which it can cohere after the 
purpose is accomplished of making sure that the 
government shall not “run wild” before peace is 
established. Lloyd George will not be able to estab- 
lish another long parliament. He cannot hold the 
press in leash. And once the crisis is past that 
opportunist will not much care for the press. We 
may ‘look for the coalition government to split be- 
fore very long on taxation, on demobilization, on 
home rule for Ireland, on labor questions or other 
things. The election is nothing more than a com- 
plimentary vote of confidence in the men who won 
the war, a decision not to throw them over until 
the war is surely ended. 
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Christian Science and Beer 
Tue Christian Science Monitor has discovered 
that the brewing interests of the United States, in 
anticipation of nation-wide prohibition, have made 
arrangements to set up in business on a colossal 
scale in China and will then proceed to gambrinize 
the Far East. That paper calls loudly for some ac- 
tion that will stop this. It seems to think that the 
peace conference at Versailles should do something 
about the menace of the brew. Beer must not be 
forced upon China, as opium was, now that China 
has just about rid herself of the poppy poison. This 
is.very interesting, but how about the metaphysics 
of it, if there is no evil, if beer is only an error 
of mortal mind? Why not send missionaries to 
the Celestials to convince them that there isn’t any 
such thing as beer? Then it can’t hurt them. Chris- 
tian Scientists are singularly inconsistent on prohi- 
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bition. They have suffered a good deal from the 
prohibition of healing by their practitioners in vari- 
ous states of the union. They are fighting a pro- 
posal of a National Board of Health on the score 
that such a body controlled by regular physicians 
will proscribe science healers, I don’t see how they 
are sticking to Principle, in such a course. It seems 
that they are mocking and flouting their own 
philosophy. The Chinese, too, be it remembered, 
got rid of the opium evil. Why not trust them to 
get rid of beer in the same way? Or is the Chris- 
tian Science cult going in with the other frenzied 
evangelicals for the setting up of a world-theocracy 
instead of the democracy for which the world is to 
be made safe? The Christian Science Monitor 
makes’ a‘ grand and steady drive against Roman 
Catholicism for its ban upon thinking, but it has 
no shame at all over clamoring for a ban upon 
drinking. There was none at the marriage at 
Cana and when the supply ran short the Divine 
Guest miraculously made enough to go around and 
protract the festivities. O, these persecutors, not 
of sin, but of joy! 


What Has Sinn Fein Won? 


IRELAND wiped out the Nationalist party in the 
elections. That was inevitable. The Nationalists 
were won- away from real touch with Ireland 
through life in London and membership in the 
Common’s club. They plumped for the war without 
exacting home rule as the price. The home rule 
that they might have got was rather thin stuff at 
that, in the opinion. of the hotter Irish. They stood 
for the elevation of Carson. from rebel Ulster to 
leadership in cabinet honors, and for continuance 
in office of General Gough, who organized the Cur- 
ragh mutiny and later lost the fifth army and al- 
most the war. The Nationalists didn’t know how to 
act after the Dublin insurrection. They could not 
save the rebels from the firing squad. They couldn’t 
secure acceptance of the Irish convention’s report 
of a home rule plan. Carson and Ulster were 
stronger than they. The Nationalists should have 
been defeated, Sinn Feiners swept the country prac- 
tically. They elected seventy-three candidates, one 
a woman, the Countess Markiewicz, who will not 
sit in Parliament. They did it on.the strength of 
the great emotion stirred by the Dublin insurrection 
and the execution of its leaders. The women voters 
were tremendously strong for Sinn Fein. And Sinn 
Fein elected its men right in the heart of Ulster. 
What will be the outcome? The Sinn Feiners talk 
of setting up an Irish parliament. That seems as 
farcical as fanatical, They can’t govern without 
funds. They can’t govern by force. Great Britain 
will not permit coercion of Ulster, and Ulster will 
not. The new turn of affairs will put an end for a 
time at least to the industrial organization of Ire- 
land according to the Plunkett plan. The situation 
seems more hopeless than ever, for both Ireland and 
Great Britain.’ There is no prospect that there will 
be an end of the hatred that tortures both peoples, 
that poisons world opinion against both. Almost as 
one sees the situation today, one could agree with 
Henry Seidel Canby’s suggestion, in his article “The 
Irish Mind,” in the January Atlantic, that the best 
thing for lreland and the world would be to let the 
Irish of the North and South have it out between 
themselves in “a free fight, legally arranged for, 
umpired but not interfered with,” no weapons, have 


-it purely constitutional, “permit no peace without 


victory and no appeal to England or America.” 
Mr. Canby says: “Compromise self-determined is 
the only hope for a stable Irish government.” That's 
good on its face, but neither North nor South will 
stay licked, constitutionally or otherwise. Sinn Fein 
licked Ulster in the elections just held, but Ulster 
will take to its covenant guns before it will stand 
for what it calls Rome rule. And Protestant Eng- 
land and Scotland would back up Ulster. Sinn Fein 
has won the election. It remains to be seen what 
else, if anything, it has won. 


A Round of Reading 


By William Marion Reedy 


Self Government. 


need for such a book as Prof. Ramsey Muirgy 

“National Self-Government” (Holt, New York), 
The chief lesson of the volume is perhaps the ol 
one that nothing that is good comes easy. Profs 
Muir discusses self-government in all its phases ag 
it has been practiced or experimented with 
Europe and the United States. He is an Englishs 
man, or more specifically, a Scot. He takes an Enges 
lish view, but then there is justification therefor, bes 
cause Great Britain is the mother of national self: 
government and has upon the whole made a better 
fist of it than has any other nation. The efforts™ 


I this dawning of the age of Democracy there jg@ 


for national self-government in France have been a 


painful, but in later years the end sought has been 
more nearly accomplished. There were some sad™ 
pretenses of self-government under Louis Napoleon 
and his plebiscites that were fixed to. yield him® 
what he desired, but latterly the government of | 
France has become much more responsive to the) 
popular will, and control of affairs by representa=™ 
tives of the people has been achieved by means of: 
the system of parliamentary committees of the) 
chambers. Those committees have been the instr ie 
mentality of checking the administrative authorities, 
The representatives are kept informed by their 
membership of those committees. The system serves” 
the purpose of the questioning of members of t e 
British ministry in parliament. The old fashioned! 
British plan of trial and error in government works) 
out upon the whole most satisfactorily. In Greaty 
3ritain through some centuries the people have at 
tained to a real government by discussion. The 
process was slow but steady and sure. The British) 
have found a way of changing their government® 
when they will. When a ministry is defeated on af} 
important issue, that ministry resigns. A new 
election is held and the chief of the party that 69 
victorious in the election is called upon to form @ 
cabinet to carry on that party’s policies. One may | 
doubt though that the system is as perfect as Prof 
Muir thinks. 


by discussion in Great Britain in the past four years; @ 


Moreover, the development of the machinery of 


There has not been much government 7 


mk 


politics in Great Britain has been such as to gener=77 


ate distrust in parliament. The interests are well. 
the commons, F 
tennoned in the 


represented in 


mortised and landlord interest. 


The party system which Prof. Muir lauds so highly - 
has been exposed by .Hilaire Belloc and others. Ee 


and the Lords is 


Both the great parties are controlled by the same 


interests. The men on the front benches, Liberal 
and Conservative, are too often of the same social 7 
The governmental © 


set, even of the same families. 


manipulation of a popular and frenzied press has © 


become a scandal as great as the bestowal of titles 7 
There’ 4 


has been a tremendous growth of bureaucracy df 7 


upon contributors to party campaign funds, 


late years and this has given to a large element @ 
strong vested interest in politics, powerful enough, 
as it seems, to offset the recent enlargement of the 
electorate, Nor is there any doubt that parliament 
becomes cluttered up with measures too many to- 


handle, with proposals of legislation that should % 


devolve to the local governments. Again the 
party leaders pick out of the mass of projects sub- 
mitted such ones as they will consider and the re- 
mainder are pigeonholed. Naturally the proposals” 
that are most calculated to disturb things as they” 
are, make up the greater number of measures post- 
poned for lack of time. Prof. Muir does not ignore 
these matters but in the main he upholds the system 
as it is, though he is far from being innocent of a7 
broad social vision. 


out a good case for Great Britain’s national self- 7 
government, as very easily he might, seeing that 


Great Britain has been at it longer than any other a 


a 


a 


He is a Manchester man, and 
Manchester is for “let alone,” as of old. He makes’ ™ 
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people. Professor Muir makes a lively analysis of 
German self-government, showing that the masters 
of that people have given them the form thereof 
without the substance, with popular representation 
fobbed off by a classified electorate on a property 
basis, and with ministers unresponsible to the Reich- 
stag. The people were given much in paternal care. 
They were materially prosperized as a means to 
spiritual pauperization. The monarchy used the 
pettier programme of socialism for the aggrandize- 
ment of the autocracy and the bureaucracy. There 
is, or there was, no popular control of government. 
The Reichstag might debate things but it could do 
nothing. Prof. Muir thinks that self-government 
in the United States is fairly successful, though he 
thinks our cabinet members ought to sit in the 
House or Senate for interpellation. He thinks 
that it is a bad thing that when we have had an 
election on a certain issue, the winning party can- 
not proceed to act upon the mandate from the people 
at once, because there is a congress that holds over 
for many months and acts upon the assumption 
that it had and still has quite another mandate, Then, 
too, Prof. Muir thinks our constitution is too rigid. 
He doesn’t quite see that the constitution follows 


} the election returns, somewhat slowly, of course, 


but still it does follow them. Indeed we don’t seem 
to get along so well because of our constitution, as 
because of the fact that we have such a strong 
British leaven in us. Almost one might say we do as 
well as we do because we have contracted a genius 
for self-government from Great Britain. Her spirit 
is in our law and all our constitutions. This seems to 
an American reader more supercilious than it does, 
probably, to Prof. Ramsey Muir. Nevertheless his 
book is not offensive. Indeed it is not an absolute 
deification. of British genius. It professes to be 
democratic, but it seems to stop at such democracy 
as gratifies the bourgeoisie. It seems that he’s 
afraid of carrying democracy any lower down the 
scale. He’s still for the old way of freedom broad- 
ening slowly down from precedent to precedent. 
. The election in.Great Britain the other day looks as 
if the vast majority of the electorate shares his 
views, but one wonders how he would relate his 
views of national self-government to the grand 
sweep made in Ireland by the Sinn Feiners, He 
wrote before the war was over. He felt the war 
would end in Great Britain’s favor. He believes 
that self-government more like Great Britain’s will 
spread over the earth, but one can see that his 
view of self-government does not include many 
things wearing that name which are coming to the 
front in all the nations—things that the people who 
are bought by their own present well being group 
under the one baleful word—Bolshevism, But ‘Na- 
tional Self-Government” is a good book that will 
give anyone new id@@g concerning the new world 
that is to come out @fthe war. 


°, 
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; Jefferson Davis 


What special hed there isfor,@ life of the 
“President of the Confederacy” just’ now, I don’t 
quite see, but Mr. Armistead Gordon has written 
and the Scribner’s have published his> “Jefferson 
Davis” in their series of “Figures -from American 

' History.” I do get observe even that it carries ‘any 
subtle argument for “self-determination.” Some 
folks are “springing” the confederacy upon us as a 
case where we would not stand for selfi-determina- 
tion. The case is closed. The losers have ac- 
quiesced in the decision. Mr. Gordon has done a 
good workmanlike life. It bears every evidence 
of a firm determination to let sleeping dogs lie. 
Candor compels me to the admission that Jefferson 
Davis is, as here shown, not a very interest- 
ing person. He is haloed and hallowed by the 
Lost Cause. This is not to deny to Davis any of 
the virtues upon which Mr. Gordon dwells, and 
Mr. Gordon, all things considered, is well restrained 
when he ventures upon eulogy. The Davis origin 
Was humble enough, though the family was good 
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Welsh stock. One looks for something of Lloyd 
George in Davis and does not find it. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was of Welsh blood too, and there is more like- 
ness between him and Davis, though the confeder- 
ate leader had not the liberal trend of the author 
of the Declaration. At West Point, Davis got his 
secessionism from “A View of the Constitution of 
the United States,” a text book there, by William 
Rawle, first published in Philadelphia, 1825. Among 
his friends at West Point were Albert Sidney 


Johnston and Leonidas Polk. They served him well 


later. He had to do with the Black Hawk war, as 
did Lincoln in an humbler way, and it was then that 
he heard his régiment might be sent to Charleston 
to enforce the Federal Tariff Law, and he vowed 
that he would have torn his commission to tatters 
“before jit would have been used in civil war with 
the State of South Carolina.” He had no sympathy 
with nullifiers who proposed to remain in the Union 
and yet to invalidate a law of the union. ’Tis a 
pretty story Mr.. Gordon tells of Davis’ marriage 
with a daughter of old Zachary’ Taylor, who’d be 
damned if another daughter of his should marry 
into the army... Taylor had no objection to Lieu- 
tenant Davis, he simply didn’t want his daughter in 
the army life. Taylor finally gave in and Davis and 
Knox were married. The pair lived at Davis Bend, 
the best kind of life that ceuld be lived on a planta- 
tion. The house had books. Davis was interested 
in the farm and he was kind to his slaves. We 
have the merest glimpse of his candidacy against 
Sergeant S. Prentiss for the Mississippi legislature 
and the debate between them. Davis was defeated, 
but both he and Prentiss opposed the repudiation of 
the Union bank and the Planters’ bank bonds. Later 
he was an elector on the Polk and Dallas ticket and 
in 1845 he was sent to congress as representative- 
at-large. In February of that year he contracted a 
second marriage with Varina Howell of Natchez. 
She was, as we all remember, a wonderful woman 
and a great help to Davis. It was in 1846 he won 
the enmity of Andrew Johnson by a speech in con- 
gress, in favor of preparedness, in which he re- 
ferred inadvertently to the unlikelihood that mili- 
tary knowledge could be found among tailors. 
Johnson’s reply was hot. It referred to the “illegi- 
timate, swaggering, bastard, scrub aristocracy” 
against whom he invoked all the tailors of history, 
beginning with Adam, to do honor to his class. 
Davis made a mild reply but it did not cool John- 
son’s wrath. Then came the Mexican war, in 
which Davis distinguished himself by gallantry. 
A man whose career crossed Davis’ fatally later 
was in that same war—Grant. But why follow 
Davis in detail, after he reaches the senate in suc- 
cession to Jesse Speight? The story of the great 
controversy is one oft told. Mr. Gordon tells it 
swiftly, clearly and fairly. Those chapters are 
freshening to one’s memories. We know of the 
rise and fall of the confederacy and Davis’ part in 
the great drama. Reading Mr. Gordon, who has a 


-brief for Davis, one gathers that Davis was not an 


easy man to get along with. Mr. Gordon attacks 
with some scorn Pollard’s “Life” with its sub-title 
“A Secret History of the Confederacy.” That 
chronique scandaleuse was undoubtedly prejudiced 
and malicious, but no one who has read it can say 
that it impressed him with being all invention. Mr. 
Gordon admits that Alfrend’s “Life” is favorably 
partisan. The testimony to Davis’ brilliance and sin- 
cerity and nobility is voluminous. Indisputably 
Davis excited antagonisms as easily as he did affec- 
tion. He was almost arrogant in opinion but tena- 
cious in friendship. He could tear up a challenge 
from Benjamin, saying “I will make this all right. 
I have been wholly wrong,” and he did make apol- 
ogy before congress. Benjamin afterward was his 
attorney-general and secretary of state. The pre- 
ponderance of evidence for Davis’ moral grandeur, 
for ability in statesmanship and war, Mr. Gordon 
masses well. He holds that the confederacy failed 
for economic reasons, not through any fault of 
Davis. Davis bore disaster well. He was a pious 
man. He did not like criticism. He was masterful. 


/ 


If one were to search for a present. day parallel to 
Jefferson Davis—in disposition’ and character, in 
opinionation and tenacity, in a certain reticence and 
self-suffieiency—-I* think the closest analogue would 
be found in the President of the United States who 
is now telling the world the way to enduring peace. 
You don’t get that analogy in Mr. Gordon’s. book; 
but you would get it if you could read all the more 
important “lives,” including Pollard’s. Mr. Gordon’s 


book has a bibliography at the end of each chapter, 


and a comprehensive index. 
& 


Agassiz, Teacher 

There’s much talk these days about education— 
the new education, for all things are to be made new, 
But you can get a good line upon education that 
educates by going back to some of the old educa+ 
tors. There’s a little book by Prof. Lane Cooper, 
“Louis Agassiz, Teacher,” (the Comstock Pub. Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y.). It tells of the experiences of four 
or five men who studied under the great deistic 
naturalist at Harvard—among them Nathaniel 
Shaler, himself a noted teacher and philosopher. 
The Agassiz method was very simple. A young 
man came to him to study animal life. Agassiz got 
down in its jar of alcohol a fish and set the pickled 
piscatorial specimen before him and told him to go 
ahead and study. That was all. Agassiz left the 
novice. The youth confronted the fish with its own 
peculiar aroma. He had no books. He simply had 
to observe that fish. He observed it steadily for 
days, maybe for weeks. He had nothing to do but 
pick it up, turn it around and over and look at it 
hard and note what he saw. The pupil got pretty 
sick of that fish but there it was and he had to know 
something about that fish and its anatomy when 
Agassiz came around to ask what he saw. The stu- 
dent just had to see. He had to concentrate upon 
its general and particular asp~cts, and then he had 
to account to himself for what he saw. He had to 
see and he had to think about what he saw, and 
usually he was surprised at what he could find out 
without any assistance. That is the essence of edu- 
cation after all—to see things as they are. And after 
seeing, to'think. It is the scientific habit of mind. 
Jt holds theory in reserve, as it were. It takes noth- 
ing on trust. That was Agassiz to the end. He 
wouldn’t accept the theory of evolution. It was too 
sweepingly, to grandiosely theoretical. Incidentally 
to this demonstration of Agassiz’ method there are 
other side lights upon the scientist who “had no 
time to make money,” and a most lovable personality 
he was, with an occasional kink. The tributes of his 
students are most affectionate. Prof. Cooper’s little 
book is one which will not be forgotten by anyone 
who reads it. It will make one think of Agassiz at 
least every Friday. ‘ 


eo 


A Big Kansas Novel 


I dare say that, from the point of view of the in- 
telligentsia, 1 could discover many a fault in Wil- 
liam Allen White’s novel “In the Heart of a Fool” 
(Macmillan, New York.). It might be called mid- 
Rooseveltian or even mid-Taftian or something like 
that, as we speak deprecatingly of the mid-Victor- 
ians, It is extremely, and as I think engagingly, 
moralistic, not to say homiletic, in a blithe, slightly 
humoresque vein, now Dickens-like, again Thacker- 
ayan. Mr. White is his own Greek chorus, kindly, 
with exaggerated phraseology, vindicating the ways 
of God to man. His fool says in his heart there is 
no god, and this book tells what happened to him 
for living up to his soliloquy. He was a very 
wretched, selfish fool, was Thomas Van Dorn and 
he made a success of himself, as the shallow world 
might deem. He climbed. He gratified himself. 
He became the leading man in his town, and in the 
end his heart housed a finé howling hell: Mr. White 
documents carefully this materialist’s progress and 
in the doing so tells the story of a Kansas town: 
There’s a whole townful of characters in the book, 
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and a lot of them look and act as if they’d come out 
of the graveyard in Spoon River. Some of the 
young lions of the literature of the day would prob- 
ably say that many of the characters in Mr. White’s 
story are but named incarnations of virtues or vices. 
They might say that Mr. White gives each person a 
label of words or actions which is always displayed 
on every appearance. There’s the old soldier who 
talks G. A. R. every time he appears, the newsman 
and stationer and tobacconist who talks a string of 
quotations from the popular writers, the old man 
with the communications from the spirits, the politi- 
cal boss with much good will who yet serves the 
powers of evil, the banker who’s the banker of all 
uplift literature. _And so forth. There is a bad 
woman who’s almost impossibly bad, and another 
‘woman who’s gone bad and then reforms with sud- 
denness quite inexplicable. There’s Thomas Van 
Dorn’s first wife who is an ideal and idyllic person— 
most Dickensesque. She’s the virtuous foil to her 
villainous successor who’s a kind of Milady of “The 
Three Musketeers” translated to Kansas, There’s 
the promising weakling—the young man who suc- 
cumbs to drink, loses his wife to Van Dorn, and 
then braces up with the other woman victim of Van 
Dorn in a sort of Salvation Army fashion. There 
is political and corporation corruption copiously ex- 
posed. We see nominations fixed and unfixed and 
court decisions’ dextrously cogged. The Demon 
Rum is in evidence in the lower town. The town 
grows up and gets prosperous. Some one says that 
his idea of hell is a little town in which everyone 
owns his own home and is afraid to lose it. Alto- 
gether this town Mr. White pictures for us is an un- 
lovely place. You'd never think there could be such 
a lot of meanness and viciousness in Prohibition 
Kansas; but there isn’t any Prohibition in this town 
of Mr. White’s. He’s not the writer to dramatize 
hell with the devil out of the cast. The worst thing 
in this town is not the drink, though, in my opin- 
ion. Mr. White would have it that the corporation, 
a railroad with coal mine attachment, is the infamy. 
He makes a good case. The corporation captures 
the town. It overthrows the old kindly boss. It 
makes Thomas Van Dorn its chief tool—he is a 
corporation judge. There’s the hero, though. He is 
Grant Adams. He is a labor leader with a gospel. 
He’s portrayed full length and romantically. He’s 
as romantic as Monte Cristo or Jean Valjean, only 
more perfect. A little more and he might be a 
Messiah of Labor. He has a vision of the world that 
is exalted, prophetical, fanatical. He loses a hand 
in grasping a hot steel bar to save another work- 
man. He leads a great strike. The corporation 
wins the strike foully and Grant Adams is trampled 
to death by a mob, Thomas Van Dorn survives, 
with his harlot-hearted wife, craving the love of the 
daughter of the woman he divorced, and altogether a 
sepulchre of corruption mighty poorly whitened. All 
this is deftly brought around by Mr. White as a 
sort of introduction to the new birth of a better 
America by the great war. The new spirit is the 
outcome of all this travail. The war, somehow, is 
going to end the Thomas Van Dorns and the 
iniquities on which he thrived. Probably it sounds 
to you here like a Charles Klein melodrama. Very 
well. All I’ve got to say is that melodrama or not 
the book meets the first and last and all intermediate 
qualifications of a novel—it is a good story. You 
cannot let go of it. These people of Will White’s 
capture you. You are anxious to see how they come 
out. They amuse you by their calculated reappear- 
ances and conjunctions and conflicts. Mr. White’s 
_writing is pleasing in its rhythmic flow. His com- 
mentary is possibly preachy at times, but his moral- 
ity is not religiosity. It may smack somewhat of the 
political platform of Roosevelt in perihelion, but it 
is good stuff and there is no denying its precepts. 
“In the Heart of a Fool” hadn’t a dull page in it 
for. me. I like it becausé it’s a clutching tale and 
because it’s so much suffused of William Allen 
White himself. It isn’t modernistic, of today. It 
does give many good pictures of life some years 
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ago. And a terrible lot of the things he tells is 
tremendously true. 


A Jungle Poet 


Dedicated to Col. and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Mr. William Beebe’s “Jungle Peace” (Holt, New 
York), is a nature book in which there cannot be 
any nature faking. Nothing like that could be so 
dedicated. Beebe is a naturalist. He was an avia- 
tor until disabled. He sought the peace of the 
jungle as a change from the experiences and an 
escape from the memories of war. His book is 
splendidly written. His is a wondrous command of 
supple language. He has learned to see things as 
Agassiz made his pupils learn to see. He can make 
you see and feel the sea or, the forest of South 
America. I doubt if there is a better descriptive 
writer on the job today. He has thrills to deliver 
in plenty. It’s an education to follow his telling 
about grappling for weeds of the Sargasso sea and 
drawing up to the ship’s deck the microscopic 
populations of that floating vegetation. He’s scien- 
tist and poet too. Not Stevenson himself has writ- 
ten better of the sea and its islands than Beebe 
writes of the West Indies. It is an enchantment, 
no less. You look through a magic casement open- 
ing on the foam of voluptuous seas in faery lands 
of idlesse. Read his observations of the army ants 
in British Guiana and you know at once that your 
guide is fellow to Henri Fabre. Go with him over 
the convict trail to the swamp where the hoatzins 
dwell and you get the sense of the forests that you 
will find in Hudson’s “Green Mansions.” The thing 
is true but for all that it is phantasmagorical. There 
are those queer hoatzins but you feel like saying 
there ain’t no such bird. The hoatzin is a hideous 
survival of daedal times, still close to the reptile. 
It is a grotesque burlesque or parody of a bird as 
we know birds, and it smells to high heaven. He 
has a skinny, crooked, two fingered mitten of an 
arm and he dives like a seal from almost any height. 
There he is in the forest just as he was two million 
years ago, unchanged in a changed world. Beebe 
writes of people as he does about strange birds and 
ants and microscopic critters. He knows them all 
around. He has sympathy and a rich, gracious 
humor. His style is the perfection of rhythmic 
prose, but he never overdoes it. He has more color 
and music than John Burroughs. He makes you 
think of the “corregiosity of Corregio.” For an ex- 
ample of his magical quality I commend to you the 
last chapter in this book, “Jungle Night.” How 
Gilbert White of Selborne would have taken to his 
heart this director of the Tropical Research Sta- 
tion of the New York Zoological Society! 
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Liebknecht and Lenin 


By Harold L. Varney 


vous, tense; a shock of coal black hair; eyes 


that sparkle and gleam with every word; a 


\ FORM a bit above medium height—lithe, ner- 


voice soft and musical—that is the Karl Lieb- 
knecht whom I met in America some eight or ten 
years ago. Few of those of us who met him 
then dreamed that the graceful, scholarly - Herr 
Dokter was a man of destiny. To the general pub- 
lic his coming was little noted. And yet, to a few, 
Karl Liebknecht was, even then, a personage of 
dramatic interest. Son of Wilhelm Liebknecht— 
der Alte—he bore a name already glorious in the 
annals of Socialism. For der Alte had sat in that 
inner circle with Marx and Engels and had founded 
the Socialist movement. Der Alte had led that epic 
struggle of the German Social Democrats against 
Bismarck’s Iron Laws and had gone to prison in the 
fight. After Bismarck and his Iron Laws _ had 
passed away, Wilhelm Liebknecht had become the 
editor of Vorwaerts and the intellectual arbiter of 
international Socialist thought. With such prestige 


Karl Liebknecht had come into the Socialist mover 
ment. 

It was an epochal moment. The ragged party 
which Bebel and der Alte had founded had grown 
into a powerful national and world force. Young | 
Liebknecht might easily have become the leader of. 
this party. He chose otherwise. He selected the, 
harder road, From the beginning he placed hi vy 
self in opposition to the dominant leaders of the: 
Social Democracy. He became the leader of ay 
hopeless minority. It was a far-sighted choic 
Powerful though it seemed, the German ie 
Democracy of those days had already developed ae 
fatal inner cancer. Its seeming strength was ak & 
ready blighted with the malady of cowardice. With 
growth had come conservatism of instinct. Uncon- 
sciously, the German Social Democrats were drift< 
ing toward the right. Their rigid internationalism _ iy 
had simmered down into an easy tolerance of 
chauvinism. As Lenin has said, they had becot 4 
“Social Patriots.” 


Quick. to perceive this disease, Liebknecht exs 
posed it. With all the audacity of youth, he began b 
a hopeless struggle with the bureaucrats of the” 
party. He attacked them in the party press, ™ 
taunted them on party committees, fought them at 
party congresses, drawing upon him the bitter ree @ 
bukes of the mandarins—Bebel, Kautsky and 
Singer. They damned him as a disrupter. A mix | 
nority rallied around him. Their names ring signifi- | 
cantly today—a roster of the Spartacus Group:" 
Rosa Luxemburg, Franz Mehring and Klara Zetkin 
In 1917 young Liebknecht issued his famous bro-@ 
chure, “Anti-Militarism.” It was like a blast of & 
blasphemy. Junker Germany writhed in ‘ outrage, ” 
Social Democratic Germany shook its head and | 
whispered that Karl had gone too far. Official 
Germany sent him to prison for eighteen months, © 
It was his baptism into the class conflict. While = 
incarcerated he twas elected to the Prussian Diet. 7 
After leaving prison, he came to America, preaching ve 
anti-militarism and warning us of world war, Theos 
world of 1909 refused to be alarmed. Be 

In 1912 Liebknecht went to the Reichstag. It i 
A war scare was sweeping 
over Europe. Cries were ringing in Germany: & 
“Defend the Fatherland!” An immense increasé 
in the military budget was proposed in the Reich- - 4 
stag. A vehement debate was drawing to its) 
close when Liebknecht, the new deputy, arose. With ™ 
a fusillade of documents and facts, he stripped bare 
the whole vast military illusion. He showed that 
the war scare had been manufactured in the office | 
of the Krupps; 


was a tense moment. 


that the newspapers in Berlin and ~ 
Paris which were shrieking for defense and pa- ) 
triotism, were owned and subsidized by the arma- = 
ment makers. He went further. He proved that ™ 
this junta had been behind all the patriotic ebulli- 
tions of the past generation. Militarism was an 
international hoax. His words were spoken too” 
late. Already, der Tag was set. Another year and oad 
the cataclysm came. The voices of Liebknecht_ A 
and his pitiful handful were choked in the jingoist ~ 
His warnings found their tragic justifica-.” fe 
His prophecy came true. 


roar. 
tion. 


Then Liebknecht found himself. The testing’ 
crisis of his life had come. For years he had done ~ 
lip service to internationalism. He had fought 
with all his powers that the Great War migh 
never be. But he had failed. Now it was here 
How should he meet the fact? Others bowed be 
fore it. There was another dramatic day in the 
Reichstag! War swept the people away in mad- 
ness, Liebknecht, standing in his place, might we 
have thought of his father, standing with Bebé 
in that same Reichstag, on the brink of an earlie 
war, forty-four years before. Then, the Social 
Democracy was new and small, its strength negli He 
gible. But when the vote for war was called, Lieb 
knecht, der Alte, had withheld his vote and gone td 
prison. Since then the party had swollen to a 
host-—its adherents millions—its deputies the strong- 





| 


est party in the Reichstag. The world listened. 
The Social Democracy, which, had braved the 
world with its two lone deputies in 1870, shattered 
into fragments in the test of 1914, With 111 So- 
cialist voices, only Karl Liebknecht voted no. Thus 
Liebknecht met his crisis 
The world outside Germany acclaimed him. Lib- 
apostrophized him. Now they try to 
recall their praises. As he leads the Sparta- 
cides and battles in the streets of Berlin for the 
Bolshevism of Lenin, they see the grotesqueness 
of their adulation. And yet, Liebknecht’s is not 
a new role. It is the grim climax of consistency. 
He stands where he stood in 1914. He has gone 
on. The Liberals have stood still. Liberals battled 
Kaiserism because to them it was a menace to na- 
tionalism. Liebknecht fought Kaiserism because 
to him it was a menace to internationalism. Ignor- 
ing this distinction, Liberals throughout the 
world saw in Liebknecht the incarnation of their 
own struggle. The war raged. The Kaiser fled 
and despotism crumbled behind him. Liebknecht, 
emerging from prison, resumed the old fight. The 
Liberals had won: imperalism had been vanquished 
by nationalism. He must carry the victory further. 
Now, with Lenin, he must wage war upon Liberal- 
ism: triumphant nationalism must fall before the 
internationalism of his life dream. Liebknecht 
pointed the way. Little wonder the Liberal press 
has turned upon its whilom favorite. 

This new programme of Liebknecht’s, this ruth- 
less internationalism, this dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, is not new; it formed itself in his mind 
in the earliest days of the war and nerved him to 
his successive acts of defiance. Apparently but one 
other man in the world of Socialism shared the 
same dream—an unknown Russian exile—Nicolai 
Lenin. Their trails were soon to join. 

To understand what followed, one must recall 
that in the days before the war every Socialist 
party in the world was grouped concentrically 
around the so-called International. In this central 
confederation, all the Socialist groups in the world 
were joined for international action in international 
social crises. All Socialists had assumed that the 
International would be powerful enough to avert 
future wars. Events proved their error. The Ger- 
man Social Democrats betrayed the International. 
With sickening suddenness its edifice crumbled. All 
the official Socialist parties in the world reversed 
themselves. They abandoned internationalism. 
They became nationalistic. 

In this sudden regeneration of doctrine, factions 
disappeared. Right and left wings spontaneously 
coalesced and moved to the center. Guesde and 
-Jouhaix in France became as nationalistic as Re- 
naudel or Albert Thomas. Hyndman, the old im- 
possibilist, joined with Blatchford and Sidney Webb 
in England. Haase and Ledebour stood with 
Scheidemann in Germany. International seemed 
dead. But gradually a new minority began to 
emerge in each national Socialist party, a minority 
more extremist than any previous left wing, preach- 
ing frank revolution, reviving the International 
creed. It was the first rumble of Bolshevism, In 
every country it began to form unofficial groups 
or blocs within the Socialist parties. These blocs 
began to demand the resummoning of the Interna- 
tional. When the official parties repelled the de- 
mand, the minorities summoned a new Interna- 
tional. They selected an unknown Swiss village 
for the gathering—Zimmerwald. 

At Zimmerwald, a new world force was launched. 
Future historians, writing this age, will date many 
deeds from Zimmerwald. The first significant re- 
sult of Zimmerwald was that it united the two 
paralleled movements—Liebknechtism in Germany 

‘and Leninism in Russia. Strangely enough, this new 
internationalism did not command a majority even 
at Zimmerwald. The delegates convened Septem- 
ber 15,.1915. Broadcast invitations had attracted 
all the dissonant shades of opposition from all the 
Socialist parties in the world. They met only to 
disagree and part. Two general groups early dis- 
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closed themselves, seeking diverse ends. Of these, 
it was only the minority which remained perma- 
nent. 

To understand the latest events in Germany we 
must comprehend these two Zimmerwald factions. 
For they have persisted. We will comprehend, 
then, why today Haase and Dittmann and Barth 
stand in one party and Liebknecht and Luxemburg 
and Ruhle maintain another. Why, not alone in 
Germany, but in all countries, Socialism has divided 
itself into three rival factions. , After Liebknecht’s 
lonely act of revolt in the first days of the war, a 
second faction reluctantly disentangled itself from 
the nationalistic Social-Democratic majority. Die 
Sumpf, Liebknecht called it, or “the Swamp:” a 
buffer minority interposed between Liebknecht and 
his extremists, and Scheidemann’s majority. This 
group, led by Haase, Ledebour and Karl Kautsky, 
has since become an independent party, the Inde- 
pendent Socialists. But at the time of the Zim- 
merwald conference, they were still a bloc in the 
Social Democracy, styled the Arbeits Gemeinshaft. 

Their programme was vague and vacillating. In the 
first crisis they had stood with Scheidemann and 
supported the war. Kautsky himself had offered the 
official justification. Now they had swung to the 
contrary position. But their opposition to war was 
not based upon internationalism, as was Lieb- 
knecht’s: they held that war was no longer justi- 
fiable because it was no longer a war of defense. 
No foreign troops remained upon German soil. Up- 
on other questions they were equally evasive. They 
sighed for revolution but they built their pro- 
grammes upon evolution. Their eyes were opened 
to the rottenness of the Majority Socialists, but 
they still sought a new unity and reconciliation. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Last Things 


By John L. Hervey 


“In the end one experiences only one’s true self.” 
—NIETZSCHE. 
H, chaos of a life consumed 
O By ceaseless days of thankless toil, 
By tasks relinquished and resumed 
In an interminable coil, 
O’er ‘which necessity has kept 
Its stinging scourge suspended low, 


And when the toiler would have slept 
Has smote a swift awakening blow. 


From dreary dawns through dubious days, 
To sullen sunsets, waning dim, 
The past’s pale spectres haunt the ways, 
The future’s apparitions grim— 
Dead hope’s wan ghosts, with smothered sighs, 
And quickening apprehension’s dread 
Disastrous shapes, with warning cries 
Of gulfs unknown that yawn ahead. 


What wrecks, what ruins, lie behind! 
What paths perplexed lead on before, 
To bournes what wanderings shall find, 
Beyond what seas, upon what shore? 
Yet if, O soul, the struggle seems 
Without avail—hast thou not Song? 
And Beauty’s torch, to light thy dreams, 
And Truth’s eternal courage strong? 
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The Intellectual Solitude 


By Alexander Harvey 


acteristic repose of manner, “this house 


66 Y ES,” the Professor affirmed with his char- 


is afire.” 

He turned again to the little table beside which 
he was seated and began to roll a cigarette. It must 
have been, then, a suggestion of smoke in the ‘at- 
mosphere of the study that had just excited a cough 


/ 


or two from my chest. I was likewise conscious 
now. of tears in my eyes, The Professor struck a 
match and puffed. There was a contagion in the 
calm of the man although for a minute I had to 
stare at him. He paid no further attention to me 
but picked up a table of logarithms and scanned it 
closely. I heard a crackling sound beneath the floor. 
A cloud of hot vapor from the direction of the 
door intimidated me. Nevertheless, I put my ques- 
tion calmly: 

“The house is insured?” 

“No,” he told me, casually, “I allowed the policy 
to lapse last month.” 

“Professor !” 

I got upon my legs. The possibility of hasty 
flight had obviously to be considered. No such idea 
seemed to occur to my friend. He absorbed him- 
self more completely than before in those eternal 
figures. I took him by the arm, He remained ob- 
livious. I positively shook him in the eagerness of 
my growing anxiety. 

“Professor!” I actually shouted. “I warned you 
of that dangerous flue when I sold you the house. 
Didn’t you have it fixed?” 

The floor seemed warmer than ever beneath the 
soles of my thick shoes, but we were in the study 
on the second floor and I knew escape to be pos-, 
sible over the roof of the porch. It was clear to 
me that the fire had started from the furnace in ~ 
the cellar. I knew the house much better than did 
its present owner, for it had been mine until a few 
months previously. 

“My dear fellow,” remarked the Professor at 
last, restoring his logarithms to the little study table 
with a sigh, “it would have been dishonest in me 
had I renewed that fire insurance. Indeed, I was 
hoping all along that the house would burn down.” 


I sniffed the air. The fire was affording no fur- 
ther indication of its fury. The smoke had sub- 
sided in volume. The crackling was no longer 
audible. Even the floor was tolerable. Perhaps the 
flames in the cellar were exaggerated by my fancy. 
Moreover, the example of perfect self-control set 
by the Professor was not lost upon me. I, too, could 
be a hero. The avenues of escape, furthermore, 
were numerous, Still, it did seem odd that the Pro- 
fessor should be so indifferent. His home, bought 
of myself so short a time before with what he had 
saved from scanty earnings, was afire and uninsured. 
I had opened my lips once more when a little tongue 
of flame shot upward from the floor devouringly. 
It withdrew from the sense of sight instantaneously. 
I found my voice. 

“Save yourself!” 

I took a step in the direction of the door. Smoke 
asserted itself through a keyhole. I beat a retreat 
with coughs. I looked at the windows apprehen- 
sively. 

“Don’t hurry.” The Professor resumed his cigar- 
ette. “I'll open a window for you when it’s neces- 
sary. I intend to stay until I have got the distance 
of the point of intersection of the diagonals of this 
trapezium from either of the parallel sides.” 

He held the diagram aloft for my inspection, — 

“It'll be a total loss, this house of yours, Pro- 
fessor,” I urged, and I wiped the: tears from my 
eyes and coughed, for the smoke had thickened. 
“Come! The village fire department is wretched.” 

It seemed to belie my words just then. A noisy 
and ridiculous bell began to beat the air, making 
its din from distances progressively abbreviated. I 
detected a distant shout. I heard a word of com- 
mand. There was a murmur of a crowd, My 
inscrutable friend turned to the sheets on the table 
at his side. 

“My concern just now,” he said, in a tone of ruf- 
fled dignity, “is with the principal theorem of spher- 
ical trigonometry.” 

Through one of the windows of the Professor’s 
study I now caught a glimpse of the preposterous 
fire engine out on the main road. A knot of yil- 




















lagers escorted it; I could see a human being here 
and there in the scattered. houses on the hill as 
windows in the vicinity were raised. After all, I 
reflected, the peril was mot so very imminent. In 
any event, I could not leave the Professor to roast 
alone in the little house. 

_ “Why not put the fire out first,” I suggested, “and 
consider the theorems of spherical trigonometry 
afterwards?”. 

“Your words,” the Professor replied, shaking his 
head, “reveal an inexcusable contempt for theory.” 

“Am I to understand that the fire in this house 
has some intimate relation with the studies upon 
which you are engaged?” 

The ‘face of the Professor lighted up like a lan- 
tern. / 

; “Your mind,” he conceded, “is more agile than I 
inferred, This fire is to me what the siege of Syra- 
cuse was to the immortal Greek physicist there. The 
peril he was in fructified his intellect and an epoch- 
making invention resulted.” 

» “I see,” I ventured, referring to the only episode 
of the kind in my memory, “It’s like that fall of 
an apple which led to Newton’s theory of gravita- 
tion.” ; 

“Im a way—yes,” conceded this remarkable man. 

“A. happier illustration is afforded by the tyrant 

Hiero, who locked scientists in dungeons and threat- 
. ened to cut their heads off if they didn’t invent what 

he required in’ thirty days.” 

I could see the little engine less than half a mile 
away. A group of villagers seemed eager upon re- 
pairs necessitated by the fact that the mechanism 
had succumbed to an internal disorder. Luckily, the 
fire in the cellar, was proceeding in a manner no less 
deliberate. .The smoke was dissipated at last in the 
study. I could breathe without shedding tears. 

“I, too,” resdmed the Professor, scanning his log- 
arithms once more, “could hit upon the truth under 
the stress of some emergency.” 

“Not otherwise?” 

“Not otherwise. Science is cursed by minds which, 
like my own, are primarily synthetic and co-ordina- 
tive. I have spent too many years in studying a 
large number of facts in order to make out their 
reciprocal relations and express them in general 
laws.” 

“Lavoisier,” I reminded him, “did that.” 

“Lavoisier did that until he came within the shad- 
ow of the guillotine. Then he made an original dis- 
covery. Have you never noticed that science ad- 
vances by leaps and bounds when a great’ scientist 
is menaced by some imminent deadly peril? Even 
Pasteur had to be stimulated by a threat of ruin 
before he developed a theory of immunity.” 

He seemed about to amplify from materials sup- 
plied by the history of vaccine therapy and radio- 
activity when the engine outside resumed its noisy 
progress. I looked through the window but with- 
drew my gaze as the door collapsed a few feet away 
from the study table. The flames had ascended the 
Staircase. I heard the voice of the Professor through 
the crash: 

“Let me see. I have the factors of kinetic and 
gravitational energy and those of velocity——” 

“Professor,” I presumed to interrupt, “I think I 
will step outside. Won’t you come?” 

_“T have vowed,” he said quietly, “that if ever the 
house caught fire I would not leave it before I had 
filled the gap resulting from the almost exclusively 
qualitative character of the data of astro-physics. 
A peril of that kind could only prove the stimulus 
essential to the creative side of my intellect.” 

“My mind reverted to the Arabian physician who 
found a cure for the satrap’s malady when decapi- 
tation was the alternative, but the train of these 
refléctioris was halted by a ringing of that preposter- 
ous bell under the front windows. Voices were 
ascending. The one audible word was “Fire!” A 
splash of water against one of the panes must have 
broken it had not the stream exhausted itself. 
“This emergency,” declared the Professor eager- 
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ly, “is not unlike that which stimulated the immortal 
Cavendish to propound the theory of combustion, 
except that the immortal Cavendish was nearly 
drowned in a well. By the way, what a luminous 
generalization must have been lost when Curie was 
run over by a wagon. Had he survived, the ex- 
perience would have proved the one stimulus re- 
quired for the final triumph of his powers.” 

“I see,” I cried, “that you left that flue in its 
dangerous state deliberately.” 

“Now,” confessed the Professor, “you know all.” 

The words had scarcely escaped his lips when the 
window was kicked in. A heavy boot invaded our 
privacy followed by a correspondingly heavy figure. 
We heard a not less heavy voice. 

“Don’t you know this house is afire?” 

It was Donald O’Mara, chief of the village fire 
department. He had long been a most illustrious 
enthusiast in this volunteer vocation of his, to which 
he had consecrated his well-known gift for com- 
mand. He was not on even speaking terms with 
my scientific friend, who happened to be a new- 
comer in the community. The fire chief, accord- 
ingly, addressed his words of warning to myself. 

“Mr. Watson,” he asked, subduing the excited tone 
in which he had originally exploited his sensational 
news, “you don’t want to be roasted?” 

“Certainly not,” I acknowledged. “Can the flames 
be got under control?” 

“They have gained headway,” replied the chief, 
shouting an order to those below on the lawn. “I 
would. advise you .to get out.” 

- The Professor himself spoke up. 

“I am perfectly: well aware, sir,” he said to the 
volunteer fireman, “‘that these premises are in immi- 
nent hazard of. becoming a prey to the flames. Ex- 
tinguish them.” 

Having proffered this request, he resumed his 
calculations. These had begun to cover a consid- 
erable paper surface on the study table. The chief 
pushed his way further in through the broken win- 
dow, trailing a line of heavy hose. 

“The piano down stairs,” he cried excitedly, “is 
a mass of ruins.” 

The Professor paid no attention to the statement, 
although I knew the instrument to be a costly and 
elaborate device. The chief next displayed a vet- 
eran’s experience in directing a stream of water 
through the charred and fallen door of the’ study. 
Without heeding us further, he made his way out 
to the landing beyond. He deluged the stairs. I 
could hear the accelerated volume of shouting by 
the volunteers outside. Streams of water were now 
playing against the sides of the house. 

“Come, come!” I shook my friend vigorously 
by the shoulder. ‘“Aren’t you afraid?” 

“Afraid?” He pencilled away for dear life be- 
fore he spoke next. “In an emergency greater than 
this, Priestley, while a mob clamored for his life, 
was inspired to make the experiment with oxygen 
that ultimately overthrew the phlogiston theory.” 

I directed a startled glance at the chief but he 
was by this time half way down the stairs, playing 
the hose in every corner and making an easy con- 
quest of the flames. 

“The big marble statue in the dining room,” he 
bawled up to where I stood, “is a wreck on its foun- 
dations.” 

I darted a look of panic at the Professor for the 
piece of sculpture was a treasure. He displayed 
no interest whatever in the catastrophe but bent 
over the little table. His mutterings were audible 
to me. ; 

“There is no error in these calculations. My hy- 
pothesis will be workable before the flames reach the 
roof.” 

The floor had become so heated where I stood 
that I felt I must retreat. A window was the most 
available refuge. A volunteer fireman was on a 
ladder, energetically draining the attic. It seemed 
easy to step out upon the free rungs. As I descend- 
ed step by step to the lawn, the volunteer climbed 








down some of the rungs and halted in front of 
the broken window of the Professor’s study. 

“Say, in there—your library on the top floor has 
been reduced to ashes,” 

I could hear no word from the Professor. The 
entire village seemed to have assembled below upon 
these premises. A few busied themselves in car- 
rying out articles of furniture. Others dragged 
lines of hose. The words of the volunteer peering 
through the window at the Professor caused a tem- 
porary halt in the universal activity. If they thought 
they were being favored with a speech, they were 
mistaken. 

“He doesn’t seem to care,” yelled the volunteer 
on the ladder, looking down in his amazement to 
where we stood in a circle. “Nothing,” he shouted 
again, “can be saved out of the books.” 

We listened intently. No reply was audible. The 
fireman on the ladder climbed back to the attic floor. 

“Ts the Professor at home?” 

The query arose from a score of throats. I nod- 
ded and with a wave of my hand indicated the 
study to the dumbfounded multitude. A rush for 
the ladder by every individual in the group led 
to a blockade at its foot. Doctor Pringle, younger 
and nimbler than most of us, got up as far as the 
study window, through which we saw him thrust 
his eager red head. 

“Professor,” we heard him howl, with all the 
force of powerful lungs, “the chemicals in the cel- 
lar have blown up.” 

There was an interval of silence. Then Doctor 
Pringle descended ever. more rapidly than he had 
climbed. up. 

“He says he doesn’t want to be disturbed.” 

There was another general murmur. A chorus of 
laughter came next. An indignant voice cr two 
brought the climax. 

“Mustn’t disturb him!” echoed the village post- 
master. “Disturb him!” 

“He shouted somethirg,” Doctor Pringle added, 
“about X being a quantity of motion and Y a square 
of the distance.” 

The appearance of the fire chief at a parlor win- 
dow, through which he deftly kicked his way out 
to the lawn, diverted the current of their reflec- 
tions. 

“Tt’s all over,” he told us. 
fessor?” 

He was pointed out. We could observe him with- 
out difficulty as he bent over his study table, jotting 
down what presumably were equations. 


“Where’s the Pro- 


“I heard him say,” revealed the chief, “that it 
didn’t matter, because the fire insurance had lapsed,” 

The villagers exchanged glances and were silent. 
I noted with some satisfaction that the little house 
was still habitable notwithstanding the occasional 
column of smoke through a back window, where 
a volunteer played a hose. The general craning of 
necks towards the study was intensified when the 
Professor was seen to leap to his feet. He ran to 
the broken window, through which he thrust his 
head. 


“I have found it!” He shrieked these words at 
the top of his voice. “I can repeat in the language 
of the ancient Greek who dashed out of his bath 
and ran through the streets—Eureka!” 

All stood below dumbfounded. The Professor be- 
gan to caper around and around the study. The crowd 
watched him in silent awe as he clapped his hands 
and sang a college song, the chorus of which we 
had roared together years before, when we were 
young. In the course of his gyrations the Pro- 
fessor arrived once more in front of the broken 
window, through which again his dishevelled head 
was thrust. 

“My friends,” he shouted, “the second law of 
thermo-dynamics is exploded!” 

An involuntary exclamation of amazement nearly 
broke from my lips at so sensational an announce- 
ment. I knew the Professor to be a cautious and 
conservative man. He would never have expressed 
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himself in this startling fashion unless supported 
by irrefragible proof. I pictured to myself the 
scene of tumult that must inevitably ensue in the 
engineering world as well as in the sphere of phys- 
ics when my friend developed his paralyzing disclos- 
ure. To the great astonishment of the Professor, 
however, the crowd on the lawn received his intel- 
ligence with no display of emotion of any kind. 
The Professor withdrew from the window. 

“You don’t suppose,” suggested Doctor Pringle, 
“that the fire might start up again?” 

A shiver ran through the group. 

“Don’t get excited, gentlemen,” urged the chief. 
“We do our work thoroughly when we undertake to 
put a fire out.” 

In effect, the water was still streaming from the 
hose held by the lone volunteer and the smoke 
was steadily diminishing. The thrill of Doctor 
Pringle’s sensational conjecture died away in the 
most timid bosom, especially as the Professor had 
by this time reappeared at the broken window. 

“My friends!” He was aflame with enthusiasm. 
“The nuclear theory of atomic structure is a mass of 
ruins.” 

Only the heavy debt I owed to appearances pre- 
vented me from throwing my hat into the air at 
this announcement, for the hypothesis in question 
had always seemed to me a great obstacle to the 
progress of knowledge. It was obvious that the 
Professor, stimulated by the fire risk, as the phi- 
losophér at the court of Xerxes was stimulated by 
the javelin, had arrived at a sensational solution of 
a pressing problem. The countenances of the crowd 
on the lawn remained, for all that, blank. The Pro- 
fessor, who it seemed, had caught up a flag from 
somewhere, now waved it furiously. He shouted 
technical terms to those below. 

“What's the matter?” he cried at last, detecting 
their lack of sensibility. ‘Don’t you realize that 
the whole of modern physics has been reduced 
to fragments on its foundations?” 


“T incline to think,” said the chief to me with 
a world of hidden meaning, “that your friend is 
under the influence of some excessively stimulating 
effect.” 

“The fire,” said Doctor Pringle, “has agitated him. 
He needs a soporific.” 

I undertook to explain. The fire chief, I could 
see as I proceeded, was not impressed by my eluci- 
dation and Doctor Pringle gazed dubiously at the 
study window. The village policeman yawned. The 
crowd shrugged shoulders and pocketed hands. The 
Professor had by this time withdrawn his unusu- 
ally animated head from the aperture and the flag 
disappeared with him. 

“And Vesalius,” I was proceeding, “he founded 
modern anatomy while expecting to die violently—” 

My voice died in my throat for I could see they 
never would understand. All were too indifferent 
to the history of science. 

“It’s just this,” I concluded desperately, “my 
friend up there, the Professor, is a mathematician—” 

I was interrupted by a general exclamation. A 
light had dawned suddenly upon those primitive in- 
telligences. 

“Oh-h-h !” 
“A mathematician. 

“Yes,” chimed in Doctor Pringle. 
alize that he was a mathematician. 
was a lunatic.” 

“So did I,” interjected the village postmaster. 
“So he’s a mathematician.” 

The explanation, so satisfactory to all, had barely 
been apprehended when the Professor fell out of 
the study window. Fortunately, he fell upon the 


The fire chief drawled that expletive. 
Why didn’t you say so, at first?” 
“I didn’t re- 
I thought he 


Ay chief, the doctor and the policeman who had been 
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Standing together upon a coil of hose. All col- 
lapsed and then picked themselves up. The event 
sobered us completely but it added immensely to 
the excitement of the Professor. He lifted from 
the grass the flag that had come tumbling with him 
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and waved it again in our faces. Before I could 
congratulate him upon the intellectual revolution sure 
to ensue from the day’s work, he had started to run 
around the house, vociferating a highly original 
idea of an absolutely negative quantity. It was 
obvious that he had immortalized his name in con- 
nection with current axioms of fourth dimensional 
space and I resisted with difficulty an impulse to 
gallop in sympathy after him. 

“Yes,” conceded the chief, “he’s a mathematician 
all right. I heard of a mathematician once that ate 
his wife’s curl papers, thinking they were lettuce.” 

I was delighted to find the chief acquainted with 
this anecdote of an illustrious geometrician of the 
early nineteenth century. Before I could express 
my admiration, however, the chief walked away, 
followed in Indian fashion, by the doctor, shaking 
his head, and the policeman, looking doubtfully 
backward at intervals. The others beat a retreat 
in their turn, one after another. I could see them 
tap their heads significantly and repeat to one an- 
other that word “mathematician.” I was left alone 
on the lawn to contemplate the charred home of my 
friend. I heard the Professor calling to me in 
jubilant tones and in a trice he emerged at a run 
around a corner of the house. 

“All the great universities in the land,” he cried, 
“will bestow a degree upon me for my performances 
this day.” 

“There is no doubt about that,” I acquiesced. 
“Your name will rank hereafter with that of Euclid 
and Lobatchevsky.” 

The Professor was leaning against a tree and 
gasping for breath. Finally he walked to the front 
door and beckoned me to follow. His counte- 
nance was sad now. 


“I seem to be the only person in the place,” he 
sighed, “with a head for figures. The preoccupation 
of the others is exclusively with fires.” 
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The Prune 


By M. M. W. 


’M a prune. Yes, I’m very mucti afraid that I’m 
| a prune. 

Good—(If I wasn’t good, I’d say d— that word) ; 
Yes, good, wholesome and filling, after a fashion, 
A domestic commodity disdained for the frivolous 

strawberry. 

Not bad in life with a plain boiled dinner 
But out of place with creamed terrapin and clover 


cocktails. 


I don’t want to be a prune, but I can’t help it. 

It’s heredity. It’s my ultra-respectable Puritan 
grandmother. 

She won’t let me do things; 

I have tried awfully hard, but it won’t work. 

I don’t crave cabaret life a bit; 

I only order the Manhattan for the cherry, 

And I can’t wear those perfectly nice naked blouses 
and 

Feel decent. 

I can’t always be talking sex-i-ly with man or 


woman. 
It seems so silly to me to explanation about things 
that are. 
I can’t pick an invisible thread off a man’s coat 
sleeve 


And coo “Don’t you think so, Mr. Blank?” 
And get away with it. 


I don’t see any use in being unnecessarily unreason- 
able. 

I can’t order fifteen dollars’ worth of supper I don’t 
want 

Just to make an impression on a man and his 


pocketbook. 
I can’t go around sitting in public places 


/ 

With my skirts pulled up to show my —— 

Let us say hosiery. 

I don’t feel like asking a man to do anything 

I wouldn’t want to do myself. 

So it’s plain that I am not only a prune, but a 
lunatic, 


I can’t tell questionable funny stories or hear them 

And fool myself that I’m having a good time; 

For there’s something cries out in me “No—no—no.” 

It’s that darned grandmother—my mother’s little 
Quaker mere } 

Who got the Sunday dinner on Saturday 

And kept the Lord’s Day intact. 

I can’t smoke a cigarette in public with pleasure, 

Or wear pink pajimmies instead of a regular nightie; 

O, how I wish I could! The flesh is willing 

But the spirit is staunch, and so it resolves itself into 

Ashes. 

And I get nowhere. 


I am a wall-flower, a passive watcher of feminine - 


mummery 
Everywhere. 
I see girls no better endowed than I am, flirt with 
Pleasure at the primrose brink, and come away, 
admired, 
Courted, for all the things I cannot do. 
Smirched a bit? Well, what of it? 
Men like tiger lilies and Jacque roses. 


They have said they adore and respect impeccable 
womanhood ; 

Give it to them, and they yawn, and grow weary, 

Hunt the bright lights, and a companion 

With the devil in her. I suppose it’s the call of the 
wild. 

So a girl must be a feminist and a free lover, 

And I haven’t the courage of my convictions. 

Really, I don’t see what it gets you, do you? 


A few years of irresponsibility, and—then what? 

Marriage is more sinned against than sinning, , 

And then you play safe, and the children are with- 
out stigma. 

Start a child among its own without handicap. 

Otherwise, all its young life, it is tortured to frenzy 

By superior little mother’s imps who have a real 
father. 

It’s not right. 


I would like children of my own, come by properly. 

I think I’d try awfully hard to make them good 
citizens. 

But I’m not the maternal type,—wide-hipped, pas- 
sionate women 

With whom child-bearing is the best thing they do. 

I’m small, and reserved, and silly, without the keen 
instinct 

Of the man-hunting feu. O, I’m a prune all right, 

Doomed to dry up and wither, and fit in where I 
may. 


So my children are little citizens in Never-Never 
Land 

And I see their faceg*but in dreams. 

And the children of the cabaret-flirting mother 

Grow up, Heaven knows how, and are decadent at 


sixteen. ean 
It isn’t right, but then, not many things are right. 


And if you should argue things with these mothers, 

They say: “What do you know about it? You've 
never had a child.” : 

And there you are; their attitude is justifiable ; 

One must know motherhood té have an impression 
about it. 

Even though the calling es require brains. 


Is there any place in the world for a prune, I 
wonder? 
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**~homemakers,”’ 


at a decided saving are many. 


January Sale of Furniture 
and Home Furnishings 


Vandervoort’s January Sales are always of the deepest interest to 
whose duty it is to make the house as attractive 
as possible—a place of comfort and happiness. 


} Well constructed, refined Furniture, suitable for every room; 
Beautiful Rugs, from the smallest to the largest sizes; 


Dainty and handsome Curtains and Draperies, 


Glassware and Chinaware all add materially to the appearance of the home. 
Then, too, there are innumerable things to lighten the cook’s 
burdens—things to make the kitchen as satisfactory 


as the-best-liked-room-in-the-house. 


The opportunities to obtain attractive, practical Furnishings 
The various Shops here are filled with things you need 
and want—things which have been greatly reduced. 
Furniture, Sewing Machines, Bric-a-Brac, Lamps, Mirrors, Pictures, Glassware, 
Chinaware, Curtains and Draperies—in short, all things for the home are 
waiting for you here at prices you cannot afford to overlook. 


Do not fail to visit the Fourth Floor immediately. 


Aaggs ~Uindorwoorl fitney 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 
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American Opinion 

Milwaukee, Dec. 24, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
‘& Our country is by way of becoming 
*. committed to policies of vast impor- 
tance, upon which there is no large body 
of clearly defined public opinion. I con- 
ceive it therefore to be a duty of authen- 
tic Americans to express their opinions 
* upon these policies, so far as may be 
possible, in order that our public serv- 
ants may know to what extent the 
American people will support them in 
the application of these policies. Here, 
oe _ by your leave are my opinions upon 


Russia: Our soldiers are in Russia, 
‘Killing and being killed, for no better 
‘purpose than to assure payment to Brit- 
ish, French and American investors of 
_ interest and principal of bonds issued 
by, the late Russian autocracy. Joined 
a with the armed forces of Japan, Great 
e Britain, France, Bohemia and GER- 
MANY in the sordid service of Inter- 
national finance, American soldiers are 
“helping to deprive the Russian majority 
of the fruits of their successful revolu- 
_tion—their only possible compensation 
for frightful losses sustained while 
‘waging war as the allies of the British, 








French and American peoples. This 
situation is a gross and damnable be- 
trayal of America’s past and Russia’s 
present desire for human liberty ; Amer- 
ica’s soldiers should be withdrawn from 
Russia forthwith. America’s mighty in- 
fluence should be exerted to procure 
instant withdrawal from Russia of 
the armies of Japan, Great Britain 
France, Bohemia and GERMANY. The 
American government should recognize 
the Soviet government of Russia, 
and should use its influence to pro- 
cure like recognition from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and our other gov- 
ernments associated in the war upon 
the late central empires. If our gov- 
ernment takes these steps, it will win 
the approval of 90% of the American 
people. If it does not take these steps, 
it will merit and receive the strong 
disapproval of a very large majority 
of the American people. 

War Indemnities: United States 
senators who urge our Government to 
demand indemnity from the Central Em- 
pires ask us to repudiate the unselfish 
pledge with which our President led ‘us 
into the world war, and without which 
he never could have led us into it. Brit- 
ish and French and Italian statesmen 
who clamor for the collection of fifty 
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to two hundred and fifty billions of in- 
demility from the German people are 
mentally inhabitants of the past—of a 
world order gone never to return. No 
people wanted the war. No govern- 
ment that entered the war had a man- 
date from its people to enter it. None 
could have obtained such mandate, had 
any asked for it. Governments of that 
degree of irresponsibility to their people 
belong to the past. Hereafter there will 
be none of that kind. Only such gov- 
ernments could pledge their peoples, de- 
feated in war, to accept economic slav- 
ery for generations in order to pay for 
the blunders and crimes of their rulers. 
Only such. governments, victorious in 
war, could execute peace bargains sen- 
tencing the defeated peoples to economic 
slavery for generations. No people on 
earth wants any other people reduced 
to slavery. It is now too well under- 
stood by the masses of mankind that 
the presence anywhere on earth of even 


eps 


one slave menaces the freedom of every 
other human being. fs 

Permanent Peace: The only possible f ' 
effective guaranty of permanent peace # 
among the peoples of the earth is the)” 
establishment, by and for each people, a 
of a government which will be in fact 
the servant and not the master of on f 
people. Hitherto there has been no 
such government on earth; hereafter, 7 
in the due process of time, the day is a 
coming when there will be none of any 
other kind. A League of Nations, each © 
governed as all nations hitherto have 
been governed, by a dominant class im- 
posing its will upon the majority of the 
people, would afford only a most illu- 
sory guaranty of permanent peace. A a ‘ 
League of Nations such as President a 
Wilson appears to have in mind may be } 
a necessary preliminary to a league of * 
free and self-governing peoples, which © 
alone can supply a substantial guaranty ~ 
against international war. 
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Nationwide Prohibition: The driv- 
ing force behind the campaign for na- 
tionwide prohibition is the Anti-Saloon 
League. The Anti-Saloon League is 
John D. Rockefeller. The League was 
organized and financed by Standard Oil 
interests in Ohio, nearly a generation 
ago, as a club wtth which to defeat the 
gubernatorial candidacy of Attorney 
General Frank Monnett, who had suc- 
cessfully prosecuted Standard Oil under 
Ohio’s anti-trust act. Thereafter, in 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Texas 
and other states, the Anti-Saloon Lea- 
gue was employed as a means of defeat- 
ing the political ambitions of public offi- 
cials who, by attempts to enforce the 
people’s laws against Standard Oil and 
its affiliated interests won the hostility 
of John D. Rockefeller and his associ- 
ates. I speak from hearsay knowledge 
of the facts as to the other states nam- 
ed, from personal and intimate knowl- 
edge of political campaigns in Texas. 
The method of the League was simple: 
tc divide the voters upon the “moral is- 
sue” as a means of preventing a division 
upon economic issues. Attorney Gen- 
eral R. V. Davidson of Texas, who 
forced Standard Oil interests to pay the 
state a fine of more than $3,000,000 for 
flagrant violation of its anti-trust act, 
and who by every precedent of Texas 
political history was unbeatable in the 
subsequent race for the governorship, 
was in fact beaten in exactly the way 
described. The managers of the pro- 
hibition movement were in that and sub- 
sequent campaigns in Texas allied with 
the agents of the Oil Trust, the Lumber 
Trust, the railroad and public utilitity 
interests, etc. In two gubernatorial 
campaigns, following the defeat of Gen- 
eral Davidson, I supplied the publicity 
material—addressed directly to several 
hundred thousand voters most of whom 
knew that I had little and wanted noth- 
ing except to preserve (for myself and 
others, that personal liberty without 
which all other so-called “freedom” is a 
damned mockery)—which defeated the 
candidates of the Anti-Saloon League— 
corporation crowd. In later elections 
the Standard Oil Anti-Saloon League 
element was successful, aided by the 
Stupidity and lawlessness of the liquor 
interests. John D. Rockefeller is the 
smartest politician and ablest business- 
man this country has ever produced. 
There is in Texas today a lawyer and 
businessman of great ability—a fighter 
from hat crown to boot heels. He sup- 
plied most of the evidence upon which 
the federal government got a supreme 
court decision “dissolving” the oil 
trust. He knew Texas politics better 
than any other man in Texas. “Who,” I 
once asked this man, “is Edward M. 
House, who appears to have captured 
the President’s confidence more fully 
than any other advisor?” “House,” he 
replied, “is the messenger from 26 
Broadway to the White House.” I do 
not profess to know anything of Mr. 
House’s affairs, personally, but I would 
bet my overcoat upon the accuracy and 
truthfulness of this man’s information. 
In this connection I recall that in 1912 
the kaiser’s government was kicking 
Standard Oil out of Germany—making 
the oil business in Germany a govern- 
mental monopoly. 
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Announcing 


The January White Sale 


Beginning January 6th 


A Sale in which splendid value- giving is 
offered on white goods of all kinds— 


Bedding 
c Lingerie 


Curtains 
Blouses 


Many women look forward to this sale from year to year 
and each January replenish their supplies of household linens 
They have learned that the savings in 
the white sale are remarkable—often impossible to duplicate. 


This year the White Sale is offering the usual fine. values— 
whatever you need in linens or other white goods may be pur- 
chased to best advantage in this sale. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


Piece Goods 
Corsets 




















The recent disclosures in a congres- 
sional inquiry that John D. Rockefeller 
and associated interests had largely 
financed one of the most,active “loyalty 
leagues,” engaged in procuring the com- 
pletest possible suppression of the radi- 
cal press of America during the war, 
admits another momentary gleam of 
light upon the secret and dangerously 
reactionary political activities of this 
American Machiavelli. 

It does not surprise me to find the 
Rockefeller interest—the American 
branch of International Finance—setting 
its public men and public journals to 
oppose the President’s humane and en- 
lightened peace policies. It does not 
surprise me to find them advocating a 
great standing army, with universal 
military training, and a great navy, to 
protect their investments made, and to 
be made in the commercial exploitation 
of other peoples. It does not surprise 
me to find them advocating internal 
policies whose application would de- 
prive the American masses of their per- 
sonal liberty-with-responsibility and of 
their means of successfully opposing 
other like invasions of their natural 
rights. Nationwide prohibition voted 
by cowardly state legislators without 
referendum to the people, will accom- 
plish the first half of this program; 
continuance in force and effect of the 
press-gag laws under the administration 
of Mr. House’s lieutenant, Postmaster- 
General Burleson, will accomplish the 
other half. 

I have here attempted to set down 
certain observations and opinions with 
extreme politeness. If necessary, I can 
supply additional evidence, written in 
blunter speech, that this our country is 
passing out of the control of its people 


and into the control of interests which 
have no country, but are international 
and utterly anti-democratic. 
FRANK PUTNAM. 
Seo fe he 


Patriotic Pageant Choral Programme 


The measured tread of marching feet 
“to the rescue” in France, the glories 
and triumphs of the “stars and stripes,” 
the richness and immensity of our do- 
main, the early history of New England, 
with witchcraft and the witchery of love 
striving for mastery, are the themes to 
be rendered in song and story, with the 
instrumentation of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra as a tonal background, 
at the first concert of the St. Louis 
Pageant Choral Society at the Odeon 
on January 14. 

For this occasion—when we shall hear 
Paine’s “Hymn of the West,” Fay Fos- 
ter’s “The Americans Come!”, Skilton’s 
entirely new setting for Whittier’s poem 
“The Witch’s Daughter,” and Carl 
Busch’s “The American Flag’’—versa- 
tile and efficient conductor, Frederick 
Fischer, has secured Cora Libberton, an 
oratorio soprano of pronounced fame in 
the best Chicago choral circles, and a 
veritable hero of war with a remarkable 
baritone voice—Corporal Finlay Camp- 
bell—as_ soloists. 

After serving fifteen months in the 
trenches Corporal Campbell was deco- 
rated in thirty-three places by the burst- 
ing of a shell at Hill 60 in Belgium and 
also received a bullet wound in his 
arm, notwithstanding which it was his 
fortune to preserve intact the voice 
which charms and thrills. 

Superb in its majesty of grief and 
love, “The Requiem” by Verdi, a com- 
memoration of our hero dead, will 
be sung on March 11 by Grand Opera 





interpreters of note: Myrna Sharlow, °# 


Frederica Downing, Forrest Lamont and © # 


Henri Scott. 
De 


Liebknecht and Leni : 


(Continued from page. 5) 


Opposed to them were the extremists, 


After Liebknecht’s revolt in the Rei¢h- 7 


stag, an organization had sprung tp 


around him. In April 1915, a band of 
Socialists came together at Dusseldorf 
and established a paper, The Interna-_ 
tionale, Rose Luxemburg and Franz 7 
Mehring were its editors. Only 10,000 9% 
copies were issued. “The war must “9 
end!” it shouted, Its pages rang with 


words of hot defiance. Of course, , the 


iron hand of the censorship struck and 
suppressed this new voice. Rosa Lux- 7 
emburg was hurried to jail before the  @ 
date of issue. 
sues. But the group founded about 
this magazine became an organization. 
It chose the name of Internationale. 
Liebknecht and Otto Ruhle of the Reich- 
stag joined it. This was the forerunner 
of the Spartacus group. a 
Into the Zimmerwald Conference ~ 
came both the Arbeits Gemeinshaft and 
the Groupe Internationale, The former ~ 7 
dominated. Led by Ledebour, they ~~ 





shaped the course of the conference and = © 






drafted the official manifesto. To those ~~ 
who had hoped that Zimmerwald would — 
lead to action, it was a stark disappoint- 
ment. “The Swamp” doomed the con- 
ference by its own fatal doubtings. The 
purpose of the conference had been to 
found a new Socialist movement, to 
repudiate the Majority Socialists of the 


old International, to create a definite 9 


split. The conference was to have §& 
framed a programme of immediate rev- 
olution, It was to reassert internation- 
























There were no more is- — 
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We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full 
Books for $2.00 in Cash or $2.50 in 
Merchandise—Few Restricted 
Articles Excepted. 


St. Louis’ Foremost Store Wishes You 
Q@ Pappy New Pear 


This institution wishes one and all 
“a very happy and prosperous New 
The old year 1918 conclu- 
sively proved the close relationship 
that exists between us—the inter- 
dependence as it were, for our mutual 
good and advancement. Your splen- 
did confidence, thorough endorsement 
and full support of our endeavors spur 
us on to greater achievements. And 
so we approach the New Year already 
prepared to broaden our scope of help- 
fulness and active participation in the 
community's welfare. 


abe 


Largest Distributors of 
Merchandise at Retail 
in Missouri or 
the West. 
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-alism; to declare the proletariat of all 
countries have no fatherland; to call for 
_@ resumption of the class war and arm 
themselves for international revolt, But 
under the guidance of Ledebour and 


| Kautsky, the conference straddled the 


issue. 


Be >. 


Pr 


programme. “The Swamp” evaded the 

Lenin, sitting in the conference at 
Zimmerwald as a delegate from the 
Russian Social Democrats, saw that it 
had gone to pieces. In his writings he 
relates that he discovered at Zimmer- 
wald that there are not two, but three 
factions of Socialists. He classifies 
them: 

1. Social-Patriots : 


Socialists who 


) have swung over to nationalism, who 
' accept the cult of the fatherland, and 


who have hence been incorporated into 


the ruling capitalist class. None of these 


.. 


were present at Zimmerwald. 


BE iw 


'2. Social-Pacifists: Socialists who 
have accepted the anti-war position, who 


© have given a verbal opposition to the 


“e 


a 


" were Haase and his Arbcits 


> claims, are Longuet in France, 


war, and have then sunk into the ac- 
quiescence of passive resistance. Such 
Gemein- 
Such also, Lenin 
Tch- 
éidze and Tchernoff in Russia, Snow- 
den and Ramsey McDonald in England, 
Hillquit in the United ' States. 


shaft in Germany. 





Ss 


3. Internationalists: Now known as 
Bolsheviki. To them there was no war 
but the class war and they never made a 
truce. They knew no country and no 
fatherland. With the gesture of a Tom 
Paine, they could say that the world was 
their country, to do good their religion. 


The truth was forced upon Lenin at 
Zimmerwald that in all the world of 
Socialists only the pitiful sub-minority 
of Internationalists were material fit for 
revolution. The conference adjourned 
and the delegates began to disperse. 
Then Lenin called his minority together 
in unofficial conference. They issued 
an unofficial International. Thus into 
the world of international action was 
born a new force—the force of Bolshe- 
vism. In Germany, the nucleus of Bol- 
shevism became the Spartacus group and 
its leader was Karl Liebknecht. 


A mystery shrouds the following 
months. Under the surface Bolshevism 
was preparing for an international blow. 
Official Socialism had abdicated its role 
and no longer summoned the proletariat 
to revolution. The field was open for 
a new organization. Lenin leaped into 
the breach. Socialism had wavered and 
weakened, Bolshevism picked up the 
international flag. To attest the com- 
pleteness of the change, Lenin even 


abandoned the name_ Socialist. He 
harked back to the forties and revived 
the name of Communist Party. He still 
apotheosized the program of Marx but 
his weapons were the weapons of Ba- 
kunin, 

It was a time of feverish preparation, 
of mysterious journeyings, of many plan- 
nings. At Zurich, in neutral Switzerland, 
Lenin and Liebknecht opened their bu- 
As fron. the vantage of a cloud, 
they -p@red out avalanches of propa- 
ganda hs rolled from their mountain 
fastnegs inte” Germany and Italy and 
Like a new. Loyola, 


reau, 


France. 


earth And his tireless agents girdled the 
globé: with their task of agitation. 
never before was a _ bolder 
Med than that which was 
born gf@ 1érwald, How fatuously 
impossi it must have seemed to those 
who viewed it in logic’s pitiless light. 
That feeble handful—a minority within 
a minority—outcasts even in the world 
of Socialism! Weaponless! Armed 
only with a slogan and a faith! To chal- 
lenge the iron battalions of an interna- 
tional capitalism in its noon of power. 
That faith has already overturned two 
of Europe’s greatest empires, and 
threatens how many more? For Bol- 
Socialism _is haunted by no 


Sur 
dream 
‘ 


shevist 


Lenin’ 
platted against all the powers of the 


dogma of tradition. It is a _ revolt 
against the old Marxism which has ever 
straight-jacketed Socialist minds—the 
Marxism of rigid rules and precedents, 
of determinism and the categorical im- 
perative ; the Marxism which is scientific 
before it is human. 
all that. It preaches a Socialism which 
seeks ever to surpass itself. 
merwald Liebknecht 
work in Germany. 
over-reached himself. 
tive attempt of May Day, 1916, and Lieb- 
knecht was swallowed up behind the 
grim walls of Spandau. 

Understanding of Liebknecht’s’ course 
in Germany is conditioned upon a real- 
ization of the international forces in 
which he was involved after Zimmer- 
wald. Certainly both Lenin and Lieb- 
knecht believed that the revolution could 
come to Germany first. In that’ belief 
Liebknecht launched the May Day blow 
against Deutschland at its zenith 6f im- 
It was madness and -it’ was 
magnificent. Only a miracle could have 
brought success, but both Lenin and 
Liebknecht believe in miracles. 

In Liebknecht’s “The Future Belongs 
to the People,” recently published, an 
eyewitness describes that fateful day: 


perium. 


“As I near the door, I hear the footsteps 
As far as I Can see, 
all the streets and side streets are full of 
surging, silently moving people—all , moving 
in the direction where the May Day celebra- 
held. These men and 
women,—mostly women. Suddenly it becomes 
that there are more children 
and women together. 
that there is not 


of great multitudes. 


tion is to be are 
apparent to me 
in the crowds than men 
As they march, I notice 
in the crowd that smile on _ his 
Along the route, no one is 
cheering them. I have never seen such im- 
nense crowds in the streets of Berlin. They 
move as though they are the part of a funeral 
procession. On reaching the palace 
I see in the distance, five persons. 
elbows up they tower above the 
surrounding them.” 


one has a 


or her face. 


* a * 


grounds, 
From their 


heads of those 


This was Liebknecht and his commit- 
tee. Then the narrative tells of the 
speech, the sudden charge of the troops, 
the dispersal of the vast throng and 
Liebknecht pulled to the ground and 
carried away. For a moment it seemed 
that the dream of Zimmerwald had 
died ‘a-borning!’ 

The leaven of revolution continued 
to work slowly in Germany, while in 


From Zim. 7 
returned to his ¥ 
In his first move he 7 
Came the abor- 7% 


Bolshevism rejects | 


Russia it became the explosive of vic- — 


tory. -Liebknecht had but to wait in 
Spandau for the inevitable vibration of 
reyolution which should open his prison 
; fs again. He heard the news. that 

had already reached the goal 
ag oss the border. He sent words of 
eucouragement to his comrades, the 
Group of Spartacus. 

How close was the tie between Lenin 
and Liebknecht was evidenced in the 
first days of the German eruption, When 
he emerged from prison, Liebknecht 
hurried first of all to the Bolshevik em- 
bassy in Berlin. There, upon the steps, 
before a vast crowd that choked the 
streets as far as eye could reach, Lieb- 
knecht halted, the prison pallor still up- 
on his cheeks, and publicly embraced the 
Russian envoy. Over his head, where the 
hated insignia of czardom had waved 
so long, he beheld the red flag that stood 
for Russia and far Bolshevism and for 
the international rule of the proletariat. 
From his coign he saw the Red Future 
come, 

The question of how ‘great a part the 
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Bolsheviki played in the overthrow of 
Kaiserism is difficult to answer. The 
mere existence of the international pro- 
gramme which they platted at Zimmer- 
wald, and the link which they formed 
with Liebknecht, indicates the role which 
they must have played. That they were 
the main fomenters of the revolution is 
problematical. That they hastened it, 
is certain. That it could have come with- 
out them is doubtful: We may not go 
so far as the Russian speaker in New 
York, who, at the first news of the Ber- 
lin cataclysm, leaped. upon the platform 
to shout, “The German Revolution—it 
is the Russian revolution. It has merely 
moved from Moscow to Berlin.” But 
in our study of its causes, we must ad- 
mit that the German revolt is largely 
the offspring of the forces unloosed 
at Zimmerwald. 

From the day of his first rise to 
power, Lenin and his associates con- 
centrated upon Germany. Master of 
propaganda that he is, he poured an 
unremitting barrage of Bolshevism 
across Germany’s eastern border. Not 
even the fiasco of Brest-Litovsk dis- 
mayed him. When Adolph Joffe, the 
first Bolshevik ambassador, entered 
Berlin, he brought with him over two 
hundred “couriers.” Soon the German 
officials discovered that the members of 
this band of “couriers” were, in reality, 
skilled international propagandists, oper- 
ating in Germany as Spartacide organ- 
izers. A Stockholm statement recently 
estimated that Lenin’s department of 
propaganda had expended over fifty mil- 
lion roubles in Germany. News cables 
would have us believe that some of the 
money was embezzled, but most of it 
was put “where it would do the most 
good.” The Bolsheviki helped to force 
the request for an armistice. 

Liberal journalists do well to revise 
their appraisals of Liebknecht. He is 
the one steadily crescent force in Ger- 
many, if we may trust the news we get. 
He has helped the allies—he and Lenin 
—for a larger end than theirs. He and 
Lenin are playing for the stake of the 
world—not for a League of Nations but 
for a league of workers. Will they win? 

eo fo 


“Have you got two front-row seats 


on the aisle for tonight?” 


“Yep. Here you are,” said the box- 
office man. 

But the chap in evening clothes 
frowned. 

“Keep ’em,” he said. “The show 
can’t be any good.”—Washington Star. 
the ae ofe 
American Soldier—‘So you are in 





the aviation corps. I thought you en- 
listed in the cavalry?” 

Gentleman of  Color—“Ah dun 
change.” 

American Soldier.—“What was the 
reason ?” 

Gentleman of Color—“‘Wal, suh, foh 
one thing, an aeroplane, after it thows 
yo’ out, very seldom walks over and 
bites yo’.,—London Opinion. 

eo Bo oo 

“Waiter,” he called, sniffing the air 

mind that order 


I can never eat when there’s a 


suspiciously, ‘‘never 
now ; 
smell of fresh paint around.” 

“If you'll just wait a few minutes, 
sir,” replied the waiter, “them two 
ladies will be going.’—Ladies’ Pictorial. 


Stackerlee 


In the New York Morning Telegraph of 
December 22 there was an “expose” of Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy, by no less a personage 


than Roy L. McCardell, journalist, poet, play- 
wright, philosopher, humorist, inventor of the 
comic -section of the daily newspapers and 
creator of the Jarr family, that rejoices mil- 
lions. In his exposure Mr. McCardell quoted 
a verse from a colored folk song—‘Every- 
body Talk About Stackerlee’’—onl 
er made the name ‘Scaterlee.” “This office 
has received eleven requests for copies of the 
poem. Here it is as written out for the editor 
by Mr. D’Arcy Fanning, of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. It is a mournful ballad. Mr. Fan- 
ning says it must be sung to the accompani- 
ment of a ukelele. It goes to a slow rag- 
time—slower and less regular rhythmic than 
the ballad of the killing of Jesse James by 
“ittle Robert Ford.” The singer renders it, 
as in a dreamy reminiscence, in a low key. 
The refrain reminds one of those in Ross- 
etti’s poems ‘‘Nineveh” and “Tall Troy’s on 
It is a sort of swiftly foreshortened 
sketch of the story of a negro murder that is 
said to have taken place in St. Louis. It 
has some exquisite early ballad touches. Mr. 
Fanning says that he got the ballad from a 
vaudeville team known as the Three White 
Kuhns. The editor of the Mirror likes it 
as a rich example of American negro bal- 
ladry. There are spots in it that remind one 
of polyphonic prose. 


the print- 


Fire.”’ 


On one cold and frosty Christmas night, 

Stackerlee and Billy had 
awful fight.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Lyons an 


Said Billy Lyons to Stackerlee, ‘‘Don’t 
you take my life,— 

Remember my two children and my lov- 
ing wife.”— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


“Care nothing ‘bout your children, care 
nothing ’bout your wife, 

You spit in my Stetson hat, and I’m go- 
ing to take your life.”— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee ! 

Billy Lyons, Billy staggered 
through the door, . 

Cause Stackerlee had got him with his 
great big forty-four.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee ! 


Lyons, 


Dogs did howl, dogs did bark 

When Stackerlee the murderer, went 
creeping through the dark.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Dogs did howl, and trees did moan: 
I think he whispered ‘‘Mother,” as he 
went by his home.— 
Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 
i 
. . ~ ’ 
Sergeant and two policemen; Stackerlee 
behind a tree: 
said to Stackerlee: 
come along with me.”— 
Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Sergeant “Better 


Up in the jail cells, Stackerlee in de- 
spair, Ti] 

He hears them repairing that old elec- 
tric chair.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Little Lillie Sheldon, when she first 
heard the news, 

She was sittin’ on her bedside, just a- 
lacin’ up her shoes.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


She wired to Stackerlee, “Don’t you 
weep or moan: 
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customers. 


of them. 





FOURTH and PINE 


This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. o 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
| ST. LOUIS 














Capital $1,000,000 











COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 


Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


ae Pe 
ph at hae 


Deposits $17,000,000 





Your honey-babe will get you out of 
jail, if she has to sell her home.”— 
Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


In answer to her message, this is what 
she read: 

“Where shall we send the body; your 
Stackerlee is dead.”— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Rubber tires on the carriages, rubber 
tires on the hacks, 

Took old Stack to the cemetery, never 
to bring him back,— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Rounders, Rounders, you take my ad- 
vice: 

Stop your drinking whiskey, stop your 
shaking dice.— 

Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


Stackerlee, Stackerlee, what 
think of that? 

Killed old Billy Lyons over a damned 
old Stetson hat.— 


Everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


do you 


What a bold bad man he must be: 

With forty-four and his bowie- 
knife, never hesitate for to take your 
life. — 

Oh, everybody talk about Stackerlee! 


o, Me & 
PF Po Oe 


his 


“A queer thing is on the cards in 
Europe.” “What is that?” “The deuce 
is taking all the kings.”—Baltimore 
American. 








Evens & Howard 3 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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A Los Angeles youngster on his in- 


itial visit to church was extremely in- 
terested when his father started to take 
up the collection. Unable to stand the 


" 


a 


strain, he deftly eluded his mother and ~ 


attached himself as convoy to papa, fol- 
lowing him down the aisle with his eyes 
growing larger and rounder as the 
money flowed in. This method of ob- 
taining wealth was new to him, but he 


4 
é 
¥ 


4 


thought he knew its destination apd — 
as the ushers reached the rear of the ~~ 


church and turned for the solemn march © 


to the pulpit his voice rang over the 
room, 
it to mamma!” 


See ae 


4% 
% 


“Had my fortune told today, dear.” 


“What a waste of money,” said her hus- ~ 
I gave the woman ~ 


band. “Not at all. 


50 cents and she told me I would inherit — 


« 


$50,000. Wasn’t that a bargain?”—Bos- @ 


ton Transcript. 


“Give it to me, dad, I can take 5 
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When passing behind a street car look “4 


out for the car approaching from the — 






opposite direction. 2 a 
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‘|jj All You Need Is a Start 
|jj and a Dollar 


to open a Mercantile Savings Account. 


If you received a Christmas bonus put 
part of it in a Savings Account with us. 
On each pay day—pay your Savings 
Account before anything else. 


Mercantile 





MEMBER| FEDERAL 
RESERVE| SYSTEM 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST—TO ST. CHARLES) 


Y U.S. “GOVERNMENT 
ROTECTION 





































Marts and Money 


A few days ago, the pir 4 of the 
a D Asdconds Copper Company lowered 
os . their quarterly dividend rate from $2 to 
» $1.50.. The immediate result was a 
_ broad selling movement on the Wall 
street exchange, which led to the estab- 
lishment of new minimum records in 
: # numerous cases It was assumed, natur- 
» ally, that the Anaconda incident fore- 
| shadowed a series of cuts in dividend 

both in 


ey 





hy 
vod 
- 










































rates in the next few months, 
# mining and manu facturing industries. 
- ' ‘Hardly any interest was taken in the 
_» report that the association of copper ex- 
- porters had fixed the price of the metal 
at 23 cents. During the break, Ana- 
a -conda fell to 5914, the lowest since Janu- 
ar 18, 1918, when sales were made at 
ys | Some oracles opined that the 
, - stock should be bought without hesita- 
on at anything below 60, a price imply- 
i ing a net return of 10 per cent. They 
' reminded their auditors that Anaconda 
had always been selling on a relatively 
a low income basis. Inspiration and Utah 
- Copper set new low records for 1918 in 
© the course of the abrupt slump. There 
E ‘was a sudden turn, however, on the an- 
‘ta nouncement that the Inspiration Com- 
H pany’s directors had again voted the 
: regular quarterly amount of $2, and put 

» forth a statement to the effect that the 
St keinpany was amply supplied with sur- 
plus funds, and that they regarded the 
. future without serious misgivings of any 
* kind. The market was a striking volte 
) face, under the leadership of Inspiration, 
/ which advanced from 4134 to 48. Sell- 
: ing pressure reasserted itself subsequent- 
vy and caused relapses of one to two 
i points in prominent quarters, but it was 
: ~ noticeable that bear operations were con- 
ducted less vigorously than they had 
been previously. There were signs, in- 












deed, that the market had become over- 
sold in some directions. 


Returning to Inspiration Copper—it 
shouldn’t be overlooked that at 48 the 
net yield is about 1634 per cent. From 
this it would appear that belief in the 
stability of the $8 rate has thus far not 
been substantially strengthened by the 
optimistic attitude of the directorial 
board. More than two hundred and fifty 
thousand shares of stock (par value $20) 
are owned by the Anaconda. The quota- 
tion for U. S. Steel common sank to 925% 
the other day, the lowest for some 
months. The low record in 1918 was 
8614, registered on March 25. The some- 
what belated attack on the stock didn’t 
draw particular attention. It was con- 
sidered a professional maneuver, design- 
ed, mostly, to facilitate covering opera- 
tions in other leading issues. It has hap- 
pened several times in recent years that 
the termination of a general depressive 
campaign was signalized by a final break 
of four or five points in the price of 
Steel common. Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man of the corporation, stoutly adheres 
to previously expressed hopeful opinions 
concerning the economic outlook, 
Everything looks fine, he thinks. Said 
he recently: “I predict that the next 
five years in this country will be the 
most progressive, prosperous, and suc- 
cessful in its history. The results will 
astonish even the most optimistic of to- 
day. There is no reason for fear or 
doubt by steel men. Prospects are 
bright, and the opportunities for suc- 
cess are greater than ever before.” The 
old man’s cheerfulness is irrepressible. 
Charles M. Schwab, too, is among the 
prophets of optimism. He anticipates 
greater industrial development than ever 
before, and is “going right ahead in the 
same optimistic and progressive spirit 
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as in the past.” That word “optimism” 


is surely overplayed nowadays. Too bad 
we haven’t a convenient equivalent sub- 
stitute for it. There’s a general and well 
warranted suspicion that a considerable 
part of recent selling was motivated by 
intentions to reduce debts arising under 
the income tax. Calculating procedure 
of this kind is looked upon with benevo- 
lent eyés. It does not evoke threats of 
investigations on the part of the stock 
exchange authorities. People engaging 
in it show sound business sense. Save 
for two or three weak spots, the railroad 
list acted fairly well in the past few 
days. Southern Pacific displayed dis- 
tinct strength and rose about three 
points on resumption of operations by 
the same pool which lifted the price to 
110 about a month ago. The present quo- 
tation is 102. It denotes a net return of 
5.9 per cent. the dividend rate being 6 
per cent. per annum. It is expected, ap- 
parently, that stockholders will get 7 per 
cent as soon as federal control is relin- 
quished. To prudent observers, this will 
undoubtedly seem a rather far-flung 
hope, notwithstanding the fact that the 
company earns something like 17 per 
cent on its $272,000,000 stock outstand- 
ing. Brooklyn Rapid Transit is rated 
at 26. This compares with top notches 
of 48 and 82 in 1918 and 1917, respec- 
tively. In 1899, sales were made at 137, 
though nothing was paid on the stock 
at that time. The company is in serious 
straits, owing to rising operating costs, 
labor troubles, and a disastrous smash- 
Practically all 
Greater 


up a month or two ago. 
surface and subway lines in 
New York are in weakened condition, 
financially, Even old Manhattan Ele- 
vated stock, the 7 per cent on which is 
guaranteed by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years, recorded a serious de- 
_preciation recently, when sales were 
made at and about 75. The high point 
in 1917 was 19914. About twelve years 
ago, as much as 175 was paid for the 
Interborough-Metropolitan 41% 
per cent bonds, which sold at 73% in 
1917, are down to 41. Interborough 
Rapid Transit refunding 5s show a de- 
cline of about seven points; their cur- 
rent quotation is 71%. On February 6 
last, they were quoted at 85, while the 
maximum in 1917 was 995. With re- 
spect to this particular case, it should be 
borne in mind that in the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1918, the company earned 
$7,171,000 over all charges except the 
414 per cents representing old Interbor- 
ough R. T. stock. To cover interest on 
these bonds, or 9 per cent on the old 
stock, only $3,051,000 is required. The 
company has paid 20 per cent instead of 
9. Last week’s statement of the Bank 
of England discloses a reserve ratio of 
1534 per cent. That of the Bank of 
France disclosed extraordinary expan- 
sion in the total of outstanding notes. 
The Federal Reserve banks in the 
United States report gold reserves of 
over 50 per cent, against a minimum 
requirement of 35 per cent. In the opin- 
ion of Dr. A. C. Miller, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, “some $5,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 of credit and currency in 
the aggregate have been created since 


stock. 





1914 that cannot be regarded as having 


been occasioned by requirements of in. 


dustrial growth, 
of physical units. This is approximately 
the amount of war securities and war 
loan paper that the banking system of 


the United States is carrying today.” 





It’s evident that the period of financial | 
rectification will be long and laborious," 
For all belligerent countries the growth” 


in public debt amounts to over $200,000,- 
000,000. 
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Finance in St. Louis. 


There is not much to report in regard © 


to dealings on the local stock exchange, 


The chief speculative favorites are the © 


issues of the Hydraulic-Press Brick Co,, 
which has been dormant for months, 
The common stéck, 


vember, is now rated at 5. The prefer-* 


red is quoted at 30, against 11.75 two’) 


months ago. The company has $4,- 


292,800 common and $5,469,000 preferred 7 
Purchases of the shares ~ 


outstanding. 
are made in anticipation of the favor- 
able effects of the removal of restraints 


which could be — 
bought at 1 in 1917, and at 2 last No- 7 







as measured in terms 9 

























on building operations and industry in 


general. 


common has_ decreased 


no change of consequence. 


Activity in National Candy © 
considerably, © 
though the quoted value (62) indicates 4 
One hundred © 
shares of St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 7 
Pacific stock brought 41.75; 2,000 Inde- ~ 


pendent Breweries 6s, 42.50; forty Ful-” 
ton Iron Works preferred, 102.50; forty ¥ 


common, 


Portland Cement, 75. The banking de- 


partment still is rather quiescent, with 7 


offerings strikingly small in leading 4 
cases, Fifteen Mechanics-American Na- ¥ 
tional were sold at 241.50 to 242, and 4 
= a * 
fifty-five Bank of Commerce at 115.75 to”™® 
116.50. The quotations for United Rail- | 
. - +4 
ways shares and bonds are a trifle firmer, © 
but there were no transactions of par- 4% 
ticular interest in the past few days.  @ 
% a 
Latest Quotations * 
Bid. Asked, 
Nat. Bank of Commerce...... 115% | 
Mississippi Valley Trust ....... 267% 
St. Louis Union Trust ....... 28749 
* 
United - Railways com........ 3u% 4 
“Ng | Rr me Pree rr 13 14 
EM MM, Sa ianare nialy ae maha’ a ku ab Daud 49% 50 
Pete: “TUGM COD6 Saas 's + dnl 60e0R 39 41 : 
eR ORS Yk oS HT ae ee 88 ome 
Certain-teed com. ...2...c000¢ 35 37 oa 
Mo. Portland Cement ........ aiaue 75 " 
International Shoe pfd. ...... 106 ote i) 
Brown SHC Com. soc iiicecsscs 65 66 v4 
Hydraulic P. Brick com...... BAF 5% zs 
OME °. RRS ie APC Ae oe np 30 32 4 
National Candy com.........+. 59 60 : ; 
EE OO na Silene oak teehee 104 Be 
ee at ele ca hosaaceatwese 95 
*, 


Answers to Inquiries. 
READER, St. 


39, and twenty-five Missouri 7 


Louis.—(1) Mercantile — 
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Marine common is wholly speculative, ~ 
and not likely to score a great advance ™ 
in the next important upward movement | 


in the general list. 
tion of 26 seems reasonable only if com- 
pared with the high mark attained a 


The current quota- © 


little over two years ago—50%. Of Ee 


course, pool manipulation might bring an 
advance to 35. 


be paid off. 


There’s 67 per cent in J 
accumulated preferred dividends yet to | 
This forbids hopes of an 7 
initial payment on the common in the | 
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calculable future. (2) Sell your Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron at 56. 

A. R. D., Waco, Tex.—Better hold 
your Pennsylvania Railroad stock a few 
months longer. The ruling price of 45 
js about 5 points under the high record 
of November. Further substantial de- 
preciation doesn’t appear likely in this 
instance. The stock has never sold be- 
low 40. The lowest notch in 1917 was 
40%. You should cancel your commit- 
ment at about 56, and enter stop-loss 
order at proper moment. 

DoustruL, Cedar Rapids, lIa—(1) 
Northern States Power first 5s are a 
desirable investment and fairly priced 


at 90%, the present quotation. They 
sold at 9114 in November. The high and 
low marks in 1917 were 99 and 87. They 


are not inferior to the 5 per cent bonds 
of the Montana Power Co., quoted at 
9134. An advance to 98 is possible 
rather than probable between now and 
July 1 (2) Cannot recommend a pur- 
chase of American Steel Foundry above 
70, except for a turn of a few points. 

Marcin, Kansas City, Mo.—General 
Motors is quoted at 130, against 164 on 
August 21. You case is not hopeless. 
They’ may give you a chance to get out 
at 142 at an early date. The clique has 
not yet completed its task. The stock 
will no doubt draw the 3 per cent quar- 
terly at least twelve months longer. 

k. J. O’D., Boston, Mass.—(1) Cali- 
fornia Petroleum common is not espe- 
cially cheap at the present price of 20%, 
if intrinsic merits only are considered. 
Extrinsic merits consist in manipulative 
potentialities. The stock was rated at 
30% in January, 1917, and 72% in 1912. 
It is believed that all preferred dividends 
still in arrear, amounting to 8 per cent, 
will be paid off in 1919. If so, the price 
of the common may be raised to 35 or 


even 40. (2) Advise retention of IIli- 
nois Central. The 7 per cent is not in 
danger. (3) Atchison preferred is not 


overvalued at 88, in view of the 15 per 
cent earned on the common stock. Enter 
additional order at 84. 

InguirER, Washington, D. C.—(1) 
Canada Southern Railroad 5s are a good 
investment, and not likely to depreciate 
to a serious extent. The current price 
of 95 compares with a recent maximum 
of 100. The year’s minimum was 85. In 
1917, the top was a 105%. The bonds 
have been held in high esteem for many 
years. (2) Great Northern 4%4s should 
not be bought above 85, though intrinsi- 
cally of high merits. 

J. B. B., Lima, O.—You shouldn’t put 
money in gold mining stocks unless you 
can afford to drop a few hundred dol- 
lars. Arguments in favor of such pro- 
cedure are not convincing, despite infla- 
tion and growing insufficiency of gold 
reserves. Leading gold mining stocks 
are not undervalued, neither in the 
United States, nor in London and Paris, 
where “Kaffirs” have been in increasing 
demand for some months. In this coun- 
try, the output is not likely to show great 
expansion. It has gradually been fall- 
ing in the past eight or ten years, in 
spite of sensational discoveries of the 
“pocket” variety, in some localities. A 
few years ago, the Cresson, of the Crip- 
ple Creek district, made an unusually 
rich strike, which insiders used as the 
basis for the formation of a new and 


very generously capitalized 
The price of the new stock was raised 
from $4 to about $9. When the pool 
liquidated, there was a slump to $4. The 
current price on the New York curb is 
$5. This is only one example out of 
many. If you wish to invest your 
money, select first-class bonds or ap- 
proved dividend-paying stocks, and make 
your purchases in seasons of sharp de- 
pression. 

FINANCIER, Omaha, Nebr.—(1) Burl- 
ington general 4s are rated at 84 at this 
moment. Are generally regarded as a 
superior investment, but should be some- 
what cheaper before long. Would not 
advise purchase above 81. Bonds were 
down to 78 on September 27. Don’t for- 
get the exceptionally congested condi- 
tion of all markets for securities and 
the sag of Liberties. (2) If you can sell 
U. S. Steel preferred without a loss, 


do so. Likely to fall to 105 in the next 
two months. 
% & ale 


Coming Shows 


Raymond Hitchcock in ‘‘Hitchy-Koo,” which 
his press representative insists has become a 
nationai necessity, will be the attraction at 
tre American Theater next week. Hitchcock 
cccupies a peculiar place in the regard of 
theatcr goers because he is like no one else 
and his personality and stage presence never 
the suggestion of the mechanics ot 
As usual he will be surrounded 
by clever entertainers and beautiful chorus 
girls. George Moore, Ruth Mitchell, Earl Ben- 
ham, Charies Howard, Jack Donohue, Ray 
Dooley, Adele Rowland, Gene Tyne, Jean Rob- 
erts, Eleanor Sinclair, and Florence O’Den- 
nishawn are active factors in the cast. 


. * * 


permit 
fun-making. 


Another no less renowned stage favorite will 
come to the Orpheum—Lillian Russell, in a 
monologue which 


bridges a 


repertoire of songs and a 
she herself has consolidated. It 
considerable span of time and various periods 
of the theater. Part I includes the drinking 
song from “‘Jirofle-Jirofla,” the letter song and 
“The Declaration” from Offenbach’s ‘‘La Tor- 
ichole,” and the “Love Song” and “Sabre 
Song,” from ‘‘The Grand Duchess.” In Part 
II she will render a cycle of four topical 
melodies none of which has been heard on the 
stage before. In Part III she will appear in 
the full dress uniform of the U. S. Marine 
corps. Miss Russell is a sergeant of Marines, 
having been detailed to special duty, and is 
also an honorary colonel, the last title being 
won through achieving a record number of 
recruits. Other numbers will be: L. Wolf Gil- 
bert and Anatole Friedland, composers of such 
popular melodies as ‘‘Waiting for the Robert 
E. Lee,” in their latest song hits; Yvette and 
Saranoff in a double stringed constellation; Milt 
Collins, in a monologue, “The Patriot;” Kath- 
ryn, Billie and Margaret O’Gorman, a trio of 
Irish musicians; Kitaro brothers, gymnasts and 
jugglers; Philip and Karolina Eddy, tight wire 
specialists; and the latest news of the day 
shown in pictures. 


” * * 


The headline number at the Columbia next 
week will be the Rubio troupe, Arabian acro- 
bats, and the feature picture will be Mabel 
Normand in “A Perfect 36.” Other numbers 
include Gilroy, Haynes and Montgomery, well- 
known as the crew of the good ship ‘‘Nancy 
Lee,” in a comedy singing act called ‘The 
Deputy;” Steve Freda, a street Arab with a 
guitar; Edna and Grace Dreon in songs and 


smiles; Collins and Wilmot. in “A Yukon 
Yodel.” . a 
The College Quintette, presenting “‘A Fra- 


ternity Rehearsal,’’ which is a _ delightful 
melange of mirth and music, will b® the lead- 
ing feature of the. Grand Opera House bill 
will be followed by Billy 
Jennie Colbourn and George 
Willikin in a clever skit called ‘‘The Black 
Sheep;” Polly, Oz and Chick, in a singing 
and talking number; Daniel Roach and James 
McCurdy, famous for their interpretation of 


next week. It 
(Swede) Hall, 
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SUNDAY NIGHT AND ALL 


HITCHCOCK tire: 


WITH A CHORUS OF 40 UNDER TWENTY 





NEXT WEEK 
Wed, Mat., 25c-$1.50; Nights, Sat. Mat., 50c-$2 


IN HIS 


HITCHY 
KOO—1918 








St. Louis’ Lead- 
ing Playhouse 


QHUBERT. Je ae 


Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert, 


NIGHTS, 50c-$2.00 

WED. MAT, 50c-$1.00 
SAT. MAT., 50c-81.50 
Mail Orders Now. 


BEGINNING avipavcehuneemar a SECOND AND LAST WEEK. f 


rresewre THE MAN WHO CAME BACK 


The Play by Jules Eckert Goodman, from the Popular Story by 
John Fleming Wilson. 


A Gripping, Red-Blooded Drama Which Shows How Far a Woman Will | 
Go for the Man She Loves 


57° Weeks in New York—23 Weeks in Chicago—19 Weeks in Boston 


WITH 
HENRY HULL 








“AN AMERICAN ACE” 


ORPHEUM 


Taylor Granville and Laura Pierpont 


9th at St. Charles 


2:15—TWICE DAILY—8:15 


Brendel and Bert; Swift and Kelley; 
Lou Holtz; Amaros Sisters, Pattys. 


CHILSON OHRMAN 


MATS., 15e to 50c; EVES., 15c to $1.00 








GAYET 


14th & 


MATINEE DAILY 


Locust LADIES 10c 
CHEER UP AMERICA 
Perfect Figure Contest Men’*,,3"2 surtesqui WONDER SHOW 








acrobats. 
O’Brien. 


and Scalia, Rouble Sims. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK. 
Hickey Brothers, in “Varieties of Vaudeville” with singers, dancers and 
Others are: “Done in Oil” with Stephen G. Champlin and George 
“Lolette,” the Russian Bear on Roller Skates. Miller and Lyle, 
Nadel and Follette, Archie Nicholson Duo, Azelia and Delores, Doherty 


World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—1l11 A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 








Steve Freda—Collins & Wilmot— 
Gilroy, Haynes & Montgomery— 
Dreon Girls— 


COLUMBIA l5c-25c 


TWO SHOWS—ONE ADMISSION 


R U B IO TRO U PE Columbia Weekly, Dittmar’s Animals 


Sixth and St. Charles 
VAUDEVILLE 


Continuous Daily, 11 to 11 
Official War Review—Pathe C 


MABEL NORMAND 
in “A PERFECT 36” 











STANDARD *® 
AMERICAN BURLESQUERS 


URLES 


UE 
MATINEE DAILY 








Hi Roller and the town constable in ‘Way 
Down East” producing “A Touch of Nature;”’ 
Cahill and Romine in a comical mixup; Hip 
Raymond, the Hippodrome clown; the Whirl- 
wind Hagens, fashion plate steppers; Gypsy 
Meredith and company in ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing;”’ Warnelle, roller skating; the Of- 
ficial War Review, animated weekly, Sunshine 
and Mutt and Jeff Comedies. 


* * _ 


“The Man Who Came Back” has drawn 
such big houses at the Shubert-Jefferson dur- 
ing the present week that the management 
have decided to continue it through next week. 
It is the story of a young man who leads 
a dissipated life in the four quarters of the 
globe, but is rehabilitated through a woman’s 
love. St. Louis’ old Players stock favorite, 
Henry Hull, leads the cast, supported by 
Dorothy Bernard. 2 


* 


With new merrymakers and a new produc- 
tion the “Burlesque Wonder Show” will come 
to the Gayety Sunday for a week’s engage- 


George P. Murphy and Primrose Sea- 
mon head the cast, in which are included 
Arthur Conrad, Joe Mitchell, Edna Green, Will 
Murphy and many others.’ The two-act book 
has been especially written for this company 
and deals with numerous complications and, 
entanglements which the audience will find’ 
most amusing. 


ment. 


oOoe 
“Is your daughter a somnambulist?” 
“No, ma’am; she’s a Presbyterian.”— 
Baltimore American. oy 








The Problem Solved— 
ere to Go 


‘“CICARDIS” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERT 
BEVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Air 
WINTER GA iN 
A. J. CICARDI 



































REEDY’S MIRROR 


If It’s Made in Furs-We Have It 


No assemblage of Furs in St. Louis approaches our display for excellence 
and elegance. It surpasses any we ourselves have shown in any previous 
season. 

Styles refreshingly original in conception, coupled with workmanship 
and materials of the highest quality, have imparted to our models a 
delightful tone of worth and dignity that adds a singular charm and 
m them as superbly different. 


We are showing a bewildering variety of models in 


Coats Capes 
Coatees Muffs Neckwear 


in. Seal, Marten, Muskrat, Sable, Mink, Skunk, Fox and all of the other 
popular skins. 


On account of the scarcity of wool, the present will be a distinctly Fur 
season. Choicest models and qualities always go first. Make your 
selection NOW. 
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THE BEVERAGE 


Over the top 


of each glass of Bevo comes 
a sparkling host of bubbly 
units, armed with refresh- 
ment and the rich real hop 
flavor. 

Bevo, too, for mental fitness and 
muscular vigor. It is nutritious— 
and pure. Milk or water may or 
may not contain bacteria. Bevo 
—a pure product, kept pure by 
sterilized bottles, tightly sealed 
and then pasteurized — cannot. 


The all-year-’round soft drink 


Leppert, Roos Fur Co. 


809 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 
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War -Time Advertising \ ii 


You should make your advertising campaign 
harmonize with present day conditions. Let us help 


you do it. 


We offer to You an organization of successful ad- 
vertising men which measures up to the spirit of the 
so Offices for Rent in 


Meelis ratios, eared SYNDICATE TRUST 


Whether they be large or small—will be properly 
nd 


solved and safely) handled. 
CENTURY BUILDINGS 


We are more interested in the success of your 
The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 











campaign than how much we are going to make out of 


it. You will like our methods. 


Write for booklet or phone 
for appointment. 


a E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suit 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Simpson Advertising, Service Company Main 1735, Telephones; Central 775-R 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 
Phene, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 









































